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THE MANORS OF NEYTE, EYBURY, 
AND HYDE. 


HAVING in my note on ‘Hyde Park and 
Kensington Gardens’ (ante, pp. 41 and 142) 
referred to the manor of Neyte, I desire 
now to add the particulars gathered con- 
cerning it, and at the same time to refer 
to the adjacent Abbey manors of Eybury 


and Hyde. 


It is assumed that the land conveyed to 
the Abbey of Westminster by the Norman 
Geoffrey de Mandeville, c. 1102 (a conjectured 
date), lay between the Tyburn stream (that 
is, the branch of the Tyburn sometime called 
Aye or Eye Brook, and later known as 
King’s Scholars’ Pond), which had formed 
the west boundary of the Abbey land in 
Saxon times, and the stream which we call 
Westbourne, but which in the Decree of 
1222 stating the then west boundary is 


called Tyburn (or water from Tyburn, 


“aqua de Tyburne’’), leaving it to be in- 
ferred that the two streams, east and west, 
were considered branches of the same water, 


which had many springs at or near Hamp- 


stead.* Mandeville’s grant to the Abbey+ 
is brief and indefinite; the land is merely 
described as “* the manor which he had near 
'the church, to wit Ese” (entered in Domes- 
day as Eia), and its east and west boundaries 
seem to have been determined simply from 
what is known of the Abbey lands before 
and after this acquisition, that is to say, 
as defined by the charter of c. 951i and 
the Decree of 1222. And that the West- 
bourne (our name for the stream) was 
the west boundary of the Decree is sup- 
ported by the added clause which states 
that beyond (extra) Jay MWKnightsbridge, 
Westbourne, and Paddington, these further 
lands of the Abbey being here named in 
the sequence of position in which we now 
find them. 

Eia between the two streams, with the 
Thames on the south and the Oxford Road 
on the north, covered, as I compute, about 
1,090 acres. This area came to be divided, 
or so it is believed, into the three smaller 
manors—Neyte, Eybury, and Hyde—but 
demonstration of their limits seems never 
to have been attempted, and probably is 
now impossible. To believe that what were 
known as manors had never defined limits 
may appear heretical, yet, as in the case 
before us, where there was but one lord, 
it may be thought possible that distinction 
was faint. Indeed, Sir Henry Ellis in his 
‘Introduction to Domesday Book’ (1833) 
wrote that the manor of Eia, ‘“ by the name 
of Eybury,” was by the Abbot conveyed to 
the King, thus implying that Eybury was a 
later name for Eia ; and making no mention 
of Neyte and Hyde, he seems to ignore the 
divisional manors, although all three are 
named in the Abbot’s grant, and in the Act 
which embodies it. 

Neyte has seemed the most indefinite, yet 
the most interesting, because it was the one 
manor which furnished the Abbot with a 
house for retirement; Eybury apparently 
had merely the farm-house of a tenant, and 
Hyde perhaps a lodge or the dwelling of 
another tenant. The positions of these two, 
however, are preserved, while the name 
Neyte has been wiped out, and the situation 
become a matter of speculation. This being 
so, I set about the search, and having after 


| 


* Opinions as to the identity of the Tyburn, 
and even as to the significance of the name, 
vary extremely 
‘Monasticon Anglicanum,’ ed. 1817, 
i. 309. 

+ Kemble, ‘Codex Diplomaticus,’ iii. 72. 


§ Wharton, ‘ Hist. de Episcopis,’ &¢., Append., 
252. 
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some trouble found the site, much to my side streets, though the road is continued 
satisfaction, it was afterwards made evident | straight, and the znsula formed on the south 
to me that the discovery was not mine, side of Warwick Street represents the old 
or only in the degree of corroboration. For site. To-day the spot is not attractive ; 
the Ordnance surveyors had found the site no willow or other green thing relieves the 
of the manor house c. 1869, and marked it arid monotony of brick and stucco ; although 
on their map of largest scale (5 ft. to the mile) | at the east end of the block of houses named 
published in 1873. That it should have | Sutherland Terrace (lately St. George’s Row) 
remained unknown, and speculation still| is ‘‘The Monster,” a well-known public- 
continued, can only be attributed to neglect house and ’bus terminus, where the thirst 
of the use of the map, or to the omission of the explorer may be assuaged! “The 
of the site on the more generally used map | Monster” has its reminiscence of vanished 
of 25°344 inches to the mile. _ tea-gardens, but more, the name must be 
Writers from Dugdale and Lysons down an ugly declension of Minster or Monastery, 
and thus is a witness to the former dwelling 


to those of the present day refer to the i 
manor indefinitely, and in regard to the) of Abbots. It is here that on the Ordnance 
manor house they are still less precise.* The map of largest scale is marked ‘‘Neyte Manor 


ever useful Walford, though apparently he House (site of), and my discovery of it is, 
had not found the site, gave me a cue to it in| I repeat, no more than corroboration. 

‘Old and New London’ (iv. 3): “In the | Another plan very interesting in our study 
Clause [sic] Rolls, 28 Henry VIII., is a is one of 1675 (x. 18). Here again is “ Nete 
grant wherein is mentioned the manor of House” in the same position, but the moat 
Neyte with the precinct of water called the is gone. The house is shown in a little, 
Mote of the said manor.” At the Record roughly sketched elevation, and it is valuable 
Office the grant, with the Close Rolls, proved as evidence; for against a lower tier of 
to be that of Abbot Boston (afterwards building is indicated a tower with a broken 
Dean Benson) to the King of “all that site, battlemented top, which, taken in connexion 
soil, circuit, and precinct of the manor of with the central court and surrounding moat 
Neyte within the compass of the mote, with | of the 1614 plan, may fairly impress us as 
all the housings, buildings, yards, gardens, medieval. In the earlier plan there is also, 
orchards, fishings, and other commodities | about 330 yards north of Nete House, a 
in and about the same site.” I take the) group of buildings marked “ Eybury”; they 
English form of the grant (in Latin) as border the ‘‘ Road to Chelsea,” and in the 
incorporated in the Act 28 Henry VIII. 1675 plan, which is entitled ‘A Map or 


cap. 49, ‘Statutes of the Realm,’ iii. 709. 
The moat served as my cue, and with the 
Crace Collection (Brit. Mus.) were easily 
found several copies of old plans in the 
archives of the Grosvenor Westminster 
estate, the earliest of which (x. 21), date 1614, 
showed me ‘‘ Nete House” in an oblong 
enclosure encompassed by a moat. The 
house in plan, as might be expected, surrounds 
a court which is open to the road in front, 
where doubtless the moat was bridged. The 
road, forming a loop round the premises, is 


the continuation of the “ Willow Walk,” 
which is identified with Warwick Street, | 
Pimlico, the name being preserved in! 
“Willow Street’’ on the east side of the| 
Vauxhall Bridge Road, at the point where 
Warwick Street starts to run westward. 

we compare the old plan with a modern map, | 
the site of Nete House is soon detected 
about 700 yards from the above point along | 
Warwick Street; the loop is still made by 


* Mr. George Clinch in ‘ Mayfair and Bel ravia’ 
(1892), p. 8, indicates the site of ‘‘the Neat Houses | 


and Gardens,” but_does not seem to identify it as | 
that of the Manor House. i 


Plot of the Lordship of Eburie,’ we have the 
same buildings in elevation, showing rather 
a large house (apparently of three stories), 
against which is written ‘‘ Lordship House,”’ 
circumstances presently to be considered. 
The date 1675 is that of the year preceding 
the Grosvenor acquisition. 

One other plan (x. 19) will have our notice : 
‘A Map of the Grosvenor Estate in St. 
George’s Parish, as it was in 1723.’ Nete 
House is gone, unless represented by a 
square block on the site. The plan is 
interesting in that on a large field in front 
of the site is written ‘The Balywick of 
Neat”; this at least assures us of the 
locality, and suggests question as to the 
manor which we will defer until we have 
put together what has been gathered in 
relation to Neyte (Nete, Neet, or Neat) 
Manor House. As to local development 
shown on the plan of 1723, the Canal of the 
Chelsea Waterworks (established the previous 
year) has been made; it cuts the by-road 
between Nete House and ‘the Manor of 
Ebury,” and is crossed by a bridge, a slight 
wooden structure (as we learn fromWalford), 


0 
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the precursor of the massive iron ‘“ Ebury 
Bridge”’ which now spans the Brighton Rail- 
way and the remnant of the Canal. 
W. L. Rurron. 
(To be continued.) 


THE WASHINGTON PEDIGREE. 


1. THE identity and descent of the two 
emigrant Washington brothers have been 
fully proved by Americans searching in this 
country, and accepted in the United States 
of America, the country most interested in 
the ancestry of their great President. In 
‘The Ancestry of George Washington,’ by 
Mr. Henry F. Waters, published as far back 
as 1889, the emigrant brothers, John and 
Lawrence, and their sisters Elizabeth, Mar- 
garet, and Martha, are shown to be identical 
with the children of Mrs. Amphillis Washing- 
ton enumerated in the will of Mr. Andrew 
Knowling of Tring, Herts; since it is im- 
possible that there should have been two 
distinct families of five Washington children, 
having the same Christian names and order 
of birth, and, as seen by their wills, of corre- 
sponding ages. At the proceedings of the 
Surrogate Court at Wheathampstead, the 
acting Surrogate “for this occasion only ” 
(pro hdc vice), signing himself Lawrence 
Washington, can have been no other than 
the Rector of Purleigh, looking after his 
children’s interests as beneficiaries under the 
will of Mr. Knowling, proved at that Court 
(Harper's, May, 1891). 

2. As to the improbability of Purleigh 
children being baptized at Tring, the father’s 
name is entered as “ Mr.”” Lawrence Washing- 
ton, a prefix then used for clergymen amongst 
others, and there is no other Lawrence 
Washington who can have been the father. 
And a parallel to this is recorded in the 
Purleigh register of the same century. A 
Rector of Purleigh notes in this register his 
marriage with a widow of Woolwich in 1690, 
and also the baptism of the child of the 
marriage in the drawing-room of the grand- 
mother’s house in that town—the names 
of the “ gossips,’’ or godparents, which are 
added, showing that this was not the private 
baptism of a sick child. In the case of 
the Washington children at Purleigh, as 
there were money expectations afterwards 
realized, we are not surprised that, for this 
reason also, not only his godchild Lawrence, 
but also the two infants next in age were 
conveyed to the home of their mother’s 
stepfather at Tring for baptism—Mr. Andrew 
Knowling, as evidenced by his will, bearing 
that relationship to their mother. 


3. As to the objection, ‘The Rector of 
Purleigh is not known to have married,” 
his marriage had long ago been proved by 
the record in the Harleian MS. of the appear- 
ance of Mrs. Washington before Commis- 
sioners at Chelmsford, when “ ffith part of 
Purleigh ordered to the plundered [deprived] 
Rector’s wife.” He must have married 
between his induction to Purleigh, 17 March, 
and the resignation of his Fellowship at 
Brasenose College, Oxford, 30 November, 
1633, because, as authorities on old College 
procedure state, no other explanation is 
possible why he enjoyed only eight and a 
half months’ continuance of his Fellowship, 
instead of the customary twelve months, 
after induction. This date coincides with 
the birth of his eldest son, John, who was 
of age 8 Feb., 1655, when, after waiting a 
twelvemonth, he took out letters of adminis- 
tration on his mother’s effects. 

4. See also Mr. Ford’s discovery in The 
Nation, 22 Dec., 1892, ‘The Washington 
Pedigree Assured.’ Elizabeth, whose father 
is entered in the Tring Church Register as 
“Mr.” Lawrence Washington, became Mrs. 
Elizabeth Rumball, or Rumbold, and received. 
a legacy from an aunt, Mrs. Elizabeth Mewce, 
one of whose brothers is known to have been 
Lawrence Washington, Rector of Purleigh. 
As the father of the niece and the brother 
of the aunt were both named Lawrence 
Washington, they must be the same person. 
The alternative is that Mrs. Elizabeth Mewce 
had two brothers with the same Christian 
name; but of this no trace can be 
found in the history of the family. There- 
fore the Rector of Purleigh was father 
of Elizabeth, and of her brothers and 
sisters, including John the emigrant 
and great-grandfather of General George 
Washington. 

I append a list of principal dates :— 

Induction to Purleigh, 17 March, 1633. 

Baptism of Lawrence, 23 June, 1635. 

Baptism of Elizabeth, 17 Aug., 1636. 

Baptism of William, 12 Oct., 1641. 

Burial of Rector of Purleigh, 21 Jan., 1652. 

Burial of Mrs. Washington, 19 Jan., 1654. 

John Washington takes out letters of 
administration, 8 Feb., 1655. 

William appears to have died in youth. 
Margaret and Martha, born within the 
Commonwealth period, were probably bap- 
tized in a drawing-room. As to J ohn, 
all Purleigh registers, except for burials, 
previous to 1662, are missing. 

T. Love. 

Purleigh Rectory, Maldon, Essex. 
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INSCRIPTIONS AT FLORENCE. 
(See 10S. ix. 224, 344, 443; x. 24, 223.) 


I atve below the second portion of the 
inscriptions in the South-Eastern Section 
of the old Protestant cemetery. 


Fovurtu Row. 

lg Rey. aren MacNab, native of Ayrshire, ob. 
‘25 Jan., 

345. a Elizabeth, d. of Samuel and Sarah 
Guppy, of Bristol, ob. 17 June, 1841, a. 35. 

346. *A small recumbent cross. 

347. Wm. Francis Ram, inf. s. of W * a Margt. 
Haskard, b. 31 Dec., 1871; ob. 13 Oct., 

348. Hannah Meiklam, relict of Richard "Dennis- 
toun, late of Ravenswood, Roxburgh, Scot., od. 
24 Dec., 1867. 

349. Mary Sophia Archer pgs eldest d. of Wm. 
and Harriet Archer Shee, b. in London, 13 Oct., 
1843: ob. 20 Feb., 1872. : 

Jan., 1807; ob. 20 Nov., 


350 *David Reid, b. 20 
1833. Mary Reid (illegible). Another illegible slab 
in same enclosure. 

351. Marian, w. of the Rev. John Wordsworth, 
ob. 30 March, 1867, a. 

352. John Wright, only s 
and Mary Margaret, his w., b. 21 Dec., 
Snatchwood House, Mon.; ob. 10 Feb., 1867. 

353. Charles Sidney Lever, Lieut. 2nd Dragoon 
Guards, ob. 28 Sept., 1865, a. 26. An only son. 

354. Anna A., w. of J. C. Johnson, of New York, 
ob. 18 Ap., 1865, a. 19 y. 3 m. 

359, Lizzie, d. of Daniel and Margaret Chapman, 

of Prof. Luigi Penge b. in Boston, U.S., 
Jan., 1839; ob. 22 Oct, 

306. Florance, inf. d. oft 4 and E. W. Fitch, of 
Chicago, ob. 21 Ap., 

307. Francis, children of Eliza- 
beth and Hiram Powers. (No date.) 

358. General Sir Wm. Henry Sewell, K.C.B., 
‘Colonel of 79th Highlanders, ob. 13 March, 1862. 
Georgina Hackin Sewell, his wid., ob. 1 May, 1872 
James Banstield, late private in 13th Hussars, for 
7 og serv ant of General Sir W. H. Sewell, ob. 

Jan., 1862. 

359. Homan Mulock, s. of Thos. Homan and 
Frances Sophia a. “yi Bellair, King’s Co., Ire- 
land, = 21 Ap., 1861, 

360. Isabell Jane Kni: oq b. 13 Sept., 1816; ob. 
17 July, 1870, d. of John Knight, Esq., of Wolv: erley, 
Worc., and Simonsbath, Somerset. 

361. Claudia S. H. Burtchaell, ob. at Siena, 14 July, 
1874, a. 10 mths. 

362. Thos. Ayrault, inf. s. of anges "as Jeanie 
Jackson, b. 10 Feb., 1866; ob. 8 Jan., 1867. 

363. Amasa Hewi ins, of Boston, U.S., ob. 18 Aug., 


. 60. 

364. Charles Michael Jopling, b. in London, 
30 Mar., 1820; ob. in Leghorn, 20 Feb., 1863. Samuel 
aistell Jopling, b. in London, 17 1827 ; ob. 


365. Samuel Charters, Major R.A., ob. at Pistoia, 

6 1866. 
366. Christine Aurora, w. of John Redman Ord, 
Esq. . ob. 30 May, 1853, a. 26. Also John Francis 


2. 


s. of John Peirce, Esy., 
1843, at 


Kirkpatrick, their s., ob. 14 Ap., 1852, a 
367. Emilia, w. of Major Samuel Charters, Royal 
British Artillery, ob. in Pistoia, 7 Jan., 1855, a. 44. 


368. Edward Horne, Esq., formerly of St. Peter’s 
College, Camb., for many years resident in Florence, 
ob. 18 Mar., 1851, a. 61. 

369. * Denham Chas. Johnstone (Cooke), 2nd s. of 
the Rev. Denham 8.8. (Cooke) and Maria Henrietta, 
his w., of Woodhampton House, Wore., b. 19 Nov., 
1810, ob. (21) Ap., 18 (41). 

370. Elizabeth, "relict of the late George Mac uay, 
Esq., of Dublin, d. of the late Moore Disney, . - 
of W aterford, ob. 10 Dec., 1845, a. 
Frederica Anna Maria Cicely Methuen, 
of Lord and Lady Methuen, 0). 29 Aug., 1850, a. 


ly. 4m. 
‘372. * ob. 22 Dec., 1858. 
wee Maurice Baruch, b. Feb., 1808; 0}. 31 Oct., 


covered with lichen. 

Sd. Mary Lawrence, w. of Lieut. W. Preston 
Griffin, of the U.S. Navy, d. of Capt. James 
Lawrence, of the same service, 0b. 3 Sept., 1843. 

375. Francis A. Woodall, b. in Kentucky, ob, 
12 Aug., 1865. Erected by his w. and son. 


Firtu Row. 

376. Ann Murray, sp., ob. 6 May, 1843. In same 
enclosure: Lady Don, wid. of Gen. Sir George Don, 
G.C.B., G.C.H., Governor of Gibraltar, ob. 15 Jan., 
1855, a, 90. 

377. Henrietta, wid. of Admiral Sir Geo. Bowyer. 
Bt., 0b. 15 Nov., 1845. 

378. Sarah Malkinson Johnson, w. of the Rev. 
Rothwell Johnson, d. of Henry Wrought, Esy., of 
Long Sutton, Lines., ob. 2 Nov., 1869, a. "32. 

379. Edmund Bennett, Esq., ob. 3 May, 1858, 


380. Louisa Mary Teschemacher, 
b. 5 Nov., 1800; ob. 27 Jan., 186 
381. Mary and Emily Hussey, a" 21 June, 1862. 
382. *Lydia, w. of Joseph Checueci for nearly 55 
years, b. 9 Nov.. 178(3) ; ob. (%). 
*Sophie Sturmeels, b. Mar., 1815; 0). 27 Feb., 


18(6: 
384. Anne ena Teschemacher, b. 22 Dec., 


1788; ob. 19 May, 1864. 
385. Henry, s. of the on Walter Brind, of 
London, 0}. 22 Dec., 1866, a. 
386. Nina Adelina Juliet, be John Theophilus 
Kelsall and his w. Annie ‘Hill, ob. 16 Mar., 1864, 


a. 17. 

387. *Lieut.-Col. Charles (Leath), C.B., ob. 18 (°). 

388. James Robert Matthews, Esq., ob. after 
4 years’ illness, 29 July, 1850, a. 72. 

389. Mary Anne Octavia, d. of the late J. R 
Matthews, Esq., of Villa Lorenzi, b. 15 May, 1827 ; 
ob. 27 Nov. 1 

390. only ch. of late Arbuthnot 
Dallas, Indian Army, ob. 9 Jan., 1865. 

391. Mary, 2nd d. ‘ot Rohert Gardner, of (Sansaw), 
a ob. 24 Mar., 1869, a. 37. 

». Sarah, wid. of Col. Sir Francis Lee, ob. Feb., 
Ise ‘a. 85, erected by her d., Marchesa Guadagni. 

393. Maria, w. of Capt. George Chichester, of 
Arlington, Devon, ob. at Leghorn, 14 July, 1840, a. 24. 

394. Jane Ricketts, b. at East Knoyle, 16 Feb., 
sal ob. 15 Dec., 1867. Placed by Henry and Janet 

oss. 

395. Catherine Fullerton Fullerton, eldest d. of 
the late George Alexander Fullerton, - of 
Ballantoy Castle, Antrim, and Tockington, Glouc., 
and late of Westwood, near Southampton, ob. in 
Florence at the residence of her brother-in- a 


recumbent cross 


a 


| John Nesbitt Maxwell, Esq., 20 Feb., 1868, a. 
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3:6. Augusta Robertson, of Auchleeks, ob. 18 May, 


1869. 

397. Thomas Townley, ob. 14 Feb., 1839, a. 32. 

398. H.S.E. | Hugo Jacobus Rose, 8.T.B. | Anglus 
' Reverendissimo in Christo patri | Gulielmo Archi- 
episcopo Cantuariensi a sacris domesticis | collegii 
regalis apud Londinenses preefectus | quicum jam (?) 
academia Cantabrigiensi | (quod) egregia posset 
indoles | rectissimis studiis informata haud ob- 
scure significaverat | id deinceps | quum ex umbra 
in solem processerat  clarissimis patefecit indiciis 
| totum se dedit ecclesie in concionibus | quarum 
permultas easque gravissimas | coram academicis 
suis habuit | magna vvultus forme stature dignitate 
| canore vocis dulcedine | sancta copiosa flexa- 
nima eloquentia | oculos aures mentes omnium | 
tenebat in sese defixas in scriptis | strenuus fidei 
Christiane defensor | insanientem redarguit sapi- 
entiam  ingraviscente ecclesiz et reipublice peri- 
culo | de neutra desperavit et ut alii bene sperarent 
| inter primos effecit felicissime in sacris literis 
versatus | greecarum latinarumque scientissimus | 
animi candore eximio | singulari morum suavitate | 
omnium omnis etatis et ordinis | mirifice sibi con- 
cilians benevolentiam | per brevis sed actuosze 
vite curriculum | et in valetudine semper infirma ! 
consulens aliis prodigus sui | domi maximis labo- 
ribus non tam fatiscens yuam fractus | hospes 
eheu | in hac urbe florentina placide conquievit | 
xt Kal. Jan. cromecexxxix, Et. XLI. | Have anima 
generosa dulcis et pia. 


G. S. Parry, Lieut.-Col. 
18, Hyde Gardens, Eastbourne. 


(To be continued.) 


“ Papator”: Mamator.”—These are the 
names given to the high priest and priestess 
of the degraded ‘‘ Voodoo” cult of Hayti 
and the West Indies generally. They have 
never been traced to their source, but I have 
just come upon a note in Sir H. Johnston’s 
new book ‘Grenfell and the Congo’ (1908, 
p- 636) which states that ‘‘-loki, -loshi, 
-lozi, -loi, in varying forms, is a widespread 
Bantu root for an evil spirit.” Further on 
Sir Harry shows that it is also used to denote 
the sorcerer (e.g., p. 660, “the Mu-loshi, or 
sorcerer”). This appears to be just what 
we want, and I think we need make no iffi-d 
culty about “ Papaloi” and ‘‘ Mamaloi ” 
being hybrid words, of which the first ele- 
ments are the European papa and mama, 
and the ending the Congo term -/o?, sorcerer. 
The sense would thus be “ father of wizards ” 
and *‘ mother witch.” 

James Puatrt, Jun. 


“ Warnscor.”—I beg leave to draw atten- 
tion to an early mention of wainscot, because 
the spelling is so unusual that it may easily 
be overlooked. 

In the ‘Royal and Historical Letters’ 
(Rolls Series), ed. Hingeston, i. 262, we find a 
reference to a new ship with a remarkable 


cargo: ‘nova navis, cum tritico, braseo, 
farina, cervisia, terebinto, et lignis voag 
henschot onustata.”” That is what the editor 
gives us. But surely the strange pair of 
words here printed in italics is really but 
one word, and vo is a playful Anglo-French 
symbol for w. The reference is to waghenschot,. 
the Middle Dutch spelling of wainscot. 
Watter W. SKEAT. 


IN ITaty.—Among fifteenth 
century forms of the term Cotteswold (now 
more usually shortened into Cotswold) occur 
Cottyswold and Cottasowlde. The word 
then would seem to have been pronounced 
asatrisyllable. Mr. Duignan in his ‘ Worces- 
tershire Place-Names’ instances an example 
as early as 1231—Coteswold. I have not been 
able to find intermediate examples in Itnglish 
deeds which could throw further light upon 
the pronunciation. However, in Balducci 
Pegalotti’s ‘Merchant’s Manual,’ MS., 
A.D. 1515 (Riccardiana, 2441), occur the 
following names of British monasteries 
and places that supplied the Florentine 
wool-market. They were published by 
S. L. Peruzzi in his ‘ Storia del Commercio,’ 
1868, together with many of the English 
equivalents of the  Italianized forms. 
These were supplied to the author by two 
accomplished authorities: Cecil Monro and 
E. A. Bond. But certain of the fourteenth- 
century forms therein offered them diffi- 
culties, and their equivalents consequently 
do not appear. Among these I venture to 
think we have good evidence of the trisyllabic 
pronunciation of the above name for the 
‘** Montes Hwicciorum ” :— 

Guesame in Chondisgualdo=Evesham in 
Cotteswold. 

Osea in Chondisgualdo=Osency in Cottes- 
wold. 

Cilesi in Condisgualdo=(?) Selsley in 
Cotteswoid. 

Labricciera di Condisgualdo=Brueria, co. 
Oxon. 

Lofusteltro in Chondisgualdo=(?) Le Fosse 
Stretton. 

The Italian ch being the equivalent of k, 
and gu that of w, we should arrive at. Kondis- 
wald as approximating to the sound of the 
name as caught by a Florentine ear of the 
days of Edward IJ. The same list gives 
‘** Chonterbery for Canterbury ; “ Chinche 
Sulda” for Kingswood (Cistercian Monas- 
tery); ‘“‘Guarverlea”’ for Waverley (Cist. 
Mon.); ‘‘ Isticchi Sigualdo” for Stixwould 
(eo. Line.) ; Biliguassi”’ for Bildwas; and 
‘**Guiccicumba ”’ for Winchcombe. 

Sr. Crarr BapDELEY. 
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Donkeys, MEASLES, AND WHOOPING- I have made an exhaustive search in the 
Covucu.—The following curious bit of folk-| records now at the Town Hall, Chester, 
lore may be of interest to readers of ‘N. & Q.’ | between the years 1580 and 1700, and can 
I quote from the weekly issue of the local | find no trace of these lists, so that if they 
paper for 26 September :— exist it must be for some other period. 

“In the enlightened county-town of Down, the| The classes of records searched were 
practice is still followed of putting a child under | Sheriffs’ Books, Depositions and Examina- 
a as a in the case tions, Mayor’s Court files, Passage Court 
measles and whooping-cough, or as a means o 7 Re 
moderating their "That such credulity Rolls, Portmote Rolls, Mayor's ear-books, 
should continue to exist is remarkable. But not a Records of Mayor's and Sheriffs’ Courts, 
few instances of it can be cited. From the beginning | Sheriffs’ Court files, Custom Entry Books, 
an object of neglect and ill-treatment, the donkey is | Merchant Adventurers, Sessions files, and 
2 type of obstinacy and stupidity. Yet in the Mayor’s Memo. Books. 
imagination of aa people, it possesses physical GERALD FOTHERGILL. 


sroperties capable of warding off ills to which man- ’ 
11, Brussels Road, New Wandsworth, S.W. 


Warp. PrIpDLE ” AS A LAND MEASURE.—Neither 
ard, Vownpatrick. the ‘N.E.D.’ nor the ‘E.D.D.’ gives this 


** DIRECTOIRE’’ Gowns.—Some months word as meaning a measure of land, but it 
since a furore was excited in Hyde Park by | was so used in the will of Thomas Naysh of 
the appearance of a theatrical lady attired | Hurst in the county of Berks, dated 3 Feb., 
in this supposed objectionable costume. | 1715 :—- 

I have just become acquainted with the fact ** Registry of the Dean of Sarum. 

that in an ornamental plaster mantelpiece “Item I give unto my son William Naysh All 

of the sixteenth century, in one of the rooms | those my two Cottages or Tenements situate, lyeing, 

of “The Luttrell Arms Hotel” at Dunster, | #nd being att Naland in the parish of Hurst above. 
| nd one Piddle of enclosed land calle 

two women of the period are represented tana pile to the use and behoof of my son 

with the special feature by which the) William Naysh.” 

hy of | Lhe, Will was proved at Sunning, 13 July, 

ea of such a@ period it seems worthy o 1716, before the Rev. Thomas Henchman, 
A.M., Dni. Decani Sarum; Geo. ffreme, 


The word “ piddle,’’ now rare, was used 
“in a trifling way, and always depreciatory.” 
In this case it would probably refer to a 
small piece of land. 

HARPER GAYTHORPE, F.S.A.(Scot.). 

Barrow-in-Furness. 


Douts ” on RacE-courses.—These are 
movable posts, on a four-footed base, used 
to mark out a course or gallop when it is not 
worth the while to fix permanent posts, 
a chain being led through a hole near the 
top. The home of the article and of the : 
word was Newmarket Heath; for we find ‘THe MARSEILLAISE.’ — This much-dis- 
in Forby’s ‘Vocabulary of East Anglia,’ 1830, | cussed national anthem is the subject of a 
“ Dool, dole, a boundary mark in an un-/ long and interesting article in the Figaro 
enclosed field.”” Queen Elizabeth in her (Literary Supplement) of 7 August, by M. 

** Injunctions,’ 1559, directs the admonition Michel Aubé. M. Aubé proves, as conclu- 
to be given on Rogation Days: ‘Cursed sively as such things can be proved, that the 
be he which translateth the boundes and ' author was undoubtedly Rouget de Lisle. 
dolles of his neighbor.” In the ‘ Paston W. RoBeERTSs. 
Letters’ the vicar is written of as having 
“* pullid up the doolis.”” See the new edition |. ; : : f 
of ‘Prompt. Parv.’ by Mr. A. L. Mayhew. | #8 explained by Jamieson as a thin cake 0 


Th i : wheat or barley-meal. It is sometimes 
e words are variants of deal, d (‘E.D.D-). But it is also  three- 


cornered ; and a quotation in the ‘ E.D.D.’ 

EmicRANTS TO AmeERICA.—The Eighth talks about three-nucket scons,” 
Report of the Historical ManuscriptsCommis- | three-nooked scons. As to the etymology, 
sion, p. 372, states that the Chester Sheriffs’ | I find from *‘ The Century Dictionary ’ that it 
books give the name of every ship entering is from the Gaelic sgonn, a block of wood. 


““SconNE”’ oR Scon.”—A scon or scone 


names of all passengers, &c. Such lists | Let us hope that it is not true. 

would be of the greatest importance to all It occurs in Douglas’s translation of Virgil. 
Americans searching for the connecting link | The adorea liba of * Mneid’ vii. 109 are there 
with England. translated by “ flour-sconnis.’”” This inti- 
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mates that scon better represents the old 
pronunciation. 

I see no reason for doubting that scon 
represents the Mid. Dan. skon-roggen, which 
Kalkar explains as a bun or cake of bolted 
flour. This is not a true Danish word, but 
borrowed from the Low G. schoon-roggen, 
ealled in Hamburg schén-roggen, where it 
meant a three-cornered loaf or bun; lit. 
“fine rye,” from schoon, schén, fine, and 
roggen, rye. The interesting point is that 
the true scon is three-cornered still. It is 
also still schén. Water W. SKEAT. 


DickEeNs’s SURNAMES: Guppy.—In con- 
nexion with the discussion on the manner 
in which Dickens discovered names for 
characters in ‘The Pickwick Papers’ (10 8. 
ix. 427; x. 10, 52, 113, 216), it may interest 
your readers to know that some time ago 
a correspondent of The Daily Graphic con- 
tended that Dickens procured the name of 
Guppy, which he gave to the lawyer’s clerk 
in * Bleak House,’ in the following manner. 
Dickens and Macready were walking along 
the main street of Sherborne in Dorsetshire 
when they passed a door bearing the name 
of Guppy on abrass plate. Dickens entered 
the name in his notebook, and not long after- 
wards it appeared in the celebrated novel 
just mentioned. 

As a descendant of the Guppys of Wiltshire 
(my grandmother having been a Guppy), 
I may mention that it is a Walloon name, 
and was originally spelt Goupé. Dr. Smiles 
in his ‘ Huguenots in England and Ireland ’ 
says: ‘The Walloon Goupés, who settled 
in Wiltshire as clothmakers more than 
300 years since, are still known there as the 
Guppys.”’ 

Epwarp I. Moxuam. 

Hounslow. 


FoLk-LorE IN Inp1a.—The following 
extract from The Zoologist of 1848 may 
interest those of your readers who study 
the folk-lore of birds or popular medicine. 
It is signed 8. C. Malan :— 


“About the middle of February, 1839, one of my 
servants brought me a nest of five owlets, apparently 
two or three days old, which had heen found by 
men at work in the house I then occupied in the 
neighbourhood of Calcutta. The native......while 
bringin me the owlets, begged my leave to keep 
them. His request surprised me the more as I was 
aware of the superstitious dread with which owls 
are looked upon by the natives of India; and I 
asked him what he could do with them. ‘I shall 
pound them, sir,’ was his answer. ‘Pound them! 
what for ?” ‘Why, sir, to make a plaister of them : 
it against sickness.’ ”—First Series, vol. vi. 
p. 2140. 


B 


Oueries. 


We must request correspondents desiring in- 
formation on family matters of only private interest 
to affix their names and addresses to their queries, 
in order that answers may be sent to them direct. 


‘Puncu’ Exuipition.—The proprietors 
of Punch are making arrangements for holding 
at the beginning of next year in London an 
exhibition which will be entirely devoted 
to Punch from its commencement in 1841 
to the present day. In order to make this 
exhibition as complete and interesting as 
possible, they are anxious to obtain the 
loan of — 

1. Original drawings by Punch artists, 
especially those whose work is over. 

2. Prints, lithographs, coloured plates, 
&e., of Punch work. 

3. Documents and autograph letters relat- 
ing to Punch. 

4. MSS. of Punch articles. 

5. Objects of interest that have been 
in the possession of Punch men, and indeed 
anything that is in any way connected with 
Punch. 

I shall be very grateful if those of your 
readers who are able and willing to help in 
the manner indicated will be kind enough 
to communicate with me at the Punch office, 
10, Bouverie Street, E.C. 

W. LawRENCE BRADBURY. 


British Envoy aT WARSAW IN 1774.— 
I have seen in some German book a mention 
of an interesting letter written by the British 
envoy at Warsaw in 1774, but without any 
reference, and even without the name of the 
envoy. I wish to know his name, and the 
work or series in which his letters, dispatches, 
or reports have been published. 

H. Garpoz. 
22, Rue Servandoni, Paris (VI°). 


Missinc Worp.—There is an English word 
which has escaped my memory. Owing 
to its striking significance, it is well worth 
remembering, and I have set my heart upon 
recovering it, regardless of any amount of 
trouble, and ask for help from your readers. 

The word in question fits the following 
description: a compound noun, consisting 
of two or three words, having two meanings : 
a literal and a figurative one. Literally it 
means killing, a shot, a freebooter, or some- 
thing like it—anyhow a bad character ; 
figuratively it denotes a “person little or 
unknown.” I came across the word in a 
periodical, and have actually seen it in my 
big dictionary. It is by its literal meaning 
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that the noun in question occupies a place 
in the alphabetical order of the dictionary, 
whereas its figurative meaning is actually 
given by the words quoted above. 
I hope some reader of ‘N. & Q.’ will be 
able to identify the word I am seeking. 
ARTHUR GRANICHSTAEDTEN. 
IX., Althanplatz 2, Vienna. 


Royat ENGINEERS OF IRELAND, 1251-1801. 
—It may not be generally known that pre- 
vious to the Act of Union in 1801 Ireland 
had her own Royal Regiment of Artillery 
and her own Corps of Royal Engineers, 
under her own Master-General of the Ord- 
nance. 

The latter corps can trace its existence 
to an order of Henry III. to the Justiciary 
of Ireland in 1251, though, of course, its 
name and titles were different; and from 
1279 there is a fairly complete succession 
to the last Chief Engineer in 1801, General 
Vallancey. 

I am at present engaged in collecting 
materials for a history of this corps, and I 
shall be very grateful if any readers of 
“N. & Q.’ who have information about the 
corps or its individual members will send 
it to me. As, however, this may involve 
a larger correspondence than can be con- 
veniently carried on through the medium of 
“N. & Q.,’ I ask that communications may 
be sent to me, care of Cox & Co., Hornby 
Road, Bombay. 

W. P. Pakennamu Watsu, Lieut. R.E. 


‘ Le Bourgeois Gen- 
tilhomme,’ IV. v., we find this word, with the 
explanation ‘‘C’est a dire, en notre langue, 
paladin, ce sont de ces anciens.... Paladin, 
enfin.” The editor says in a note: “Un 
mot forgé par Moliére....il a pris place 
dans notre langage populaire, ou il désigne 
un homme habillé & la turque.”’ 

The word is, however, found in Ben Jonson, 
*Volpone,’ IT. i. 

Can any of your readers inform me of the 
origin of the word? Could Moliére have 
borrowed it from Ben Jonson ? It appears 
to be what might be called ** pidgin-Arabic,” 
like the other words in ‘ Le Bourgeois Gen- 
tilhomme.’ T. O. Hopces. 

Kumbakonan, India. 

[The ‘N.E.D.’ merely describes it as a mock- 
Turkish title, and offers no derivation. The first 
quotation for it in English is from Dryden in 1672.] 


_“ DisDAUNTED.”—On the monument of 
Sir Palmes Fairborne in Westminster Abbey 
are some lines written by Dryden. In them 


occurs the word disdaunted, which, so far 


tas I know, has always appeared in transcrip- 


tions as “‘ undaunted.” It is so given even in 
Ackermann’s history of the abbey. It seems 
unlikely that the word is a mistake of the 
sculptor’s, but it seems not to have made 
its way into dictionaries. Does any one 
know of its occurrence elsewhere ? When 
did the epitaph first appear in print? It 
should be said that the sculptor was an 
ignorant man. He has carved “ Balladium ” 
instead of Palladium. JOHN SARGEAUNT. 
11, Vincent Square, 8S.W. 


Jackson Famity.—Information wanted 
as to who are the present representatives 
of James Jackson of 17, Furnival’s Inn, 
London, attorney, who either died or retired 
from practice in 1779. He acted for the 
Molyneux and Sherard families. 

Petrce Gun Mauony, Cork Herald. 

Office of Arms, Dublin. 


PRESBYTER INcENSATUS.”’—This term 
occurs in the course of a judicial inquiry 
into a criminal charge contained in the Re- 
gister of Robert Rede, Bishop of Chichester, 
anno 1411. The priest in question had been 
apparently present unofficially at the cele- 
bration of Mass in the church of Walberton, 
near Arundel, and was entertained at break- 
fast afterwards in the vicarage with others. 
I can find no explanation of the word in- 
censatus. If a miscopying for incensitus. 
would the in be intensive or privative ? 
“taxed” or “‘untaxed’’ ? Would he per- 
chance be an itinerant, prepared to take a 
Mass or other clerical duty for a considera- 
tion ? Crecit DEEDEs. 

Chichester. 


ConsTABLE’s Famity.—Can any of your 
readers kindly tell me of the respective 
deaths of Abram Constable, brother of John 
Constable, R.A., and Anne and Mary Con- 
stable, his two sisters ? W. RoBeErts. 

47, Lansdowne Gardens, Clapham, 8.W. 


* Srart ’’=Ass.—In his ‘ New Account of 
E. India and Persia ’ (1698), p. 224, Dr. John 
Fryer, writing of Gombroon in Persia, says : 
“The most diverting was of our Europe 
sailors mounting their Starts or Asses, the 
briskest, neatest, and nimblest of that kind 
I ever saw.” Whence comes this word 
“start” ? EMERITUS. 


DvucpaLe AND THorP MSS.: G. P. R. 
JAMES AS GENEALOGIST.—Can any one in- 
form me whether these MSS. formed a part 
of the Staunton (Warwickshire) Collection, 
destroyed by fire at Birmingham in 1879? 


And did they include genealogical notes con- 
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cerning American families, compiled by 
G. P. R. James when he was consul at Nor- 
folk, Virginia? Did these notes ever find 
their way into print ? 
Ricnarp H. THorNron, 
36, Upper Bedford Place. 


NaTIONAL Portrait GALLERY.—The late 
Mr. W. H. Alexander gave 100,000l. towards 
the present building, the new gallery being 
opened in 1896. Can any reader say to 
what family this generous public benefactor 
belonged ? SPERO. 


BRIDAL STONE.—Can any one tell me 
where to find the legendary or authentic 
history of these curious holed bridal stones ? 
I have an idea that, in remote ages, occasional 
marriage ceremonies may have taken place 
by joining hands through the hole in the 
stone, but can find no account thereof in 
any book. Is the tradition associated with 
these stones Scotch only ? I saw what I 
fancy is one of these stones in Cornwall 
(see 10 S. ix. 509). J. Harris STONE. 

Stoneleigh, 72, Stamford Brook Road, W. 


JoHN Eyre, 1775.—Can any of your 
readers supply particulars of the family, 
parentage, &c., of John Eyre, living at 
Coventry in 1775? Information supplied 
direct will be much appreciated. 

JOHN Eyre Sparrow. 

Ashford House, Talybont-on-Usk, 8. Wales. 


STAFFORD AND NORTHAMPTON FAMILIES.— 
Any information, deeds, documents, books, 
portraits, or relics, connected with the 
families of Fenton, Beard, Bourne, Mount- 
ford, Bagnall, Heathcote, and Boughey, 
of Staffordshire, Northamptonshire, Cheshire, 
&c., will be appreciated. Please reply direct. 

R. Sirus. 

Newcastle-under-Lyme, Stafts. 


“Jnay Davurre.”—Round a medallion 
of ancient glass inserted in a modern glass 
window in the church of Tyneham, Isle of 
Purbeck, runs the above Old French legend. 
Within is the Virgin seated with the Child 
in her arms. One might supply secours or 
some such word; but, as two objects of 
adoration are figured, it seems better to 
understand the words as the utterance of 
the Virgin, “Je n’ai d’autre (fils). So 
understood, have the words an anti-Helvidian 
point ? Helvidius, it will be remembered, 
taught that ‘“‘the Lord’s brethren” were 
younger children of the Virgin, a view which 
excited vehement protest. Is the above 
legend, or one similar to it, found elsewhere ? 

W. F. Cox. 


Hopson Famity.—I am desirous of obtain- 
ing particulars of the marriage of Thomas 
Hodson, fifth son of Wm. Hodson of New 
Alresford, Hants. He was born in 1647, and 
died 3 Dec., 1710, being buried in the church- 
yard of St. Mary-le-Bow, Cheapside. 

I should also be indebted to any reader 
of ‘N. & Q.’ who could furnish information 
relating to his third brother James, who 
married and had one son, William, who died 
in 1744. 

Replies may be sent direct to 

Lronarp Jas. Hopson. 

Robertsbridge, Sussex. 


ComMoDORE CHAMBERLAIN.—James Pice- 
cotto in his ‘Sketches of Anglo-Jewish 
History’ (p. 54) makes the following obser- 
vation :— 

‘“* Our co-religionists have furnished several dis- 
tinguished naval officers to their country. Among 
these we may name Commodore Chamberlain, who 
flourished at the time of William and Mary.” 

I cannot trace any Jewish family of this 
name. Was the name assumed, or was 
Chamberlain a convert to Judaism? Is he 
referred to in any naval history or biography ? 
IsRAEL SOLOMONS. 
91, Portsdown Road, W. 


Dr. Huco CHAMBERLEN’s CENOTAPH.— 
On the cenotaph erected to the memory of 
Dr. Hugo Chamberlen in Westminster Abbey 
are two armorial shields. Can any one tell 
me what families are represented by the 


different quarterings on the shields ? 
T. CHAMBERLIN TIS. 


6, Pare Bean Terrace, St. Ives, Cornwall. 


Tuomas Laxe Harris.—I should be 
much obliged if any of your readers could 
tell me whether a life of the late Thomas 
Lake Harris, once the friend and spiritual 
guide of Laurence Oliphant, has been pub- 
lished. He died in March, 1906, so there 
has been plenty of time for his friends, 
admirers, and disciples to collect materials. 

ALFRED W. NEWTON. 


Atheneum, Liverpool. 


TEOBURNAN=TYBURN.—I shall be much 
obliged to any good (good n both its mean- 
ings) scholar in Anglo-Saxon who will give 
me the true, or most approved, significance 
of this word, which we render Tyburn, 
especially that of its first part, “ Teo. 
It occurs (I suppose in the accusative) in 
Kemble’s ‘ Codex,’ iii. 72. 

W. L. Rurton. 


(Co. PripEAvx deals with this question in a note 


on ‘The Tyburn,’ which will appear next week.] 
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Briers 1n 1742.—About 1742 briefs were | 
issued for Drayton, Hubey, Whittington, 
Middlechurch, Culcheth Chapel, Wallop, | 
Chilton, Altcarr, Hornby, and Lanhassa. | 
Is anything known about the reasons for the | 
issue of these briefs ? who received the pro- | 
duce of them ? The Bounty Office ? 

When were briefs discontinued ? | 

F. Harrison. | 

North Wraxhall Rectory, Chippenham. | 

{Many articles on briefs will be found in ‘N. & Q’’ | 
See, for instance, 8 8. ix. 421; x. 6, 7, 58, 80, 299, | 
461; 9S. xi. 86, 289, 513.] | 
FirrE FIsHERMEN’S SuPERSTITIONS.—The 
fishermen of Fife are said to refrain from 
going to sea if, on their way to the boats, | 
a clergyman or a pig crosses their path. Can | 
any of your readers explain why these 
should bring ill-luck ? The old saying that 


pigs see the wind ” might possibly account 
for the pig. M. P.M. | 

[For notices of fishermen’s folk-lore see 1 S. v., xi.; | 


ANDREWS at9 8. viii. 248 gave a list of books and 
articles on the subject. ] 


GORDON AND SHORT FAmMILies. — On 
11 March, 1873, Charles Henry Short, 
lieutenant in the 104th Bengal Fusiliers, 
announced in The Times that, in accordance 
with the wish of his late cousin Miss Louisa 
Power Short, of Exmouth and Charmouth, 
he had resolved to assume the name of 
Gordon-Short. Miss Susannah Gordon, (died 
at Bath 25 Feb., 1802), sister of Sir William 
Gordon, K.B., diplomat (1726-98), and aunt 
of Thomas Gordon of Middleton Court, 
Somerset, and of Charmouth (1760-1855), 
left a legacy to her niece Susan Short. 

Can any reader throw further light on 
these Gordons and Shorts—especially the 
ambassador ? Thomas’s father, Robert, in 
1768, while living in Flanders (Sir William 
was then Minister at Brussels), bequeathed 
his real property within the diocese of Canter- 
bury and in Jamaica to his brothers John 
and William, and his daughters Susannah 
and Rebecca. J. M. 

118, Pall Mall, S.W. 


GREEKS AND NatTuRE. — What Greeks 
eulogized Nature like Virgil, Horace, and 
Tibullus ? I. X. B. 


JAMES Fraser I. or PHoracny.—I shall 
be much obliged for a pedigree of the above, 
and for the name of his wife. He was appa- 
rently nephew of John Fraser, Bishop of 
Ross 1485 to 1507. A. R. BayLey. 

St. Margaret’s, Malvern. 


Replies. 


ERASMUS WILLIAMS OF DORSET: 
RICHARD HAYDOCK. 


(10 S. x. 208, 258.) 


Erasmus was Scholar of New 
College, Oxford, 1570; M.A. 19 April, 1578 
(Foster’s ‘Alumni Oxonienses’); Rector 
of Tingewick, Bucks, 1589-1608 (Lipscomb’s 
‘ Bucks,’ iii. 124). The “Sir John Williams 
of Dorsetshire’ to whose “line” he is 
stated to belong was doubtless Sir John 
Williams of Herringston, Kt. (1545-1617), 
Sheriff of Dorset 23 and 24 Elizabeth, and 
M.P. for that county James I. (Hutchins’s 
‘Dorset,’ ii. 524). I have not had time to 
look up the ‘‘ Sir William a Barowe in Hamp.” 
with whom he was connected by his mother. 
The brass has no connexion with Freemasonry. 
The objects depicted on it symbolize an 
elaborate series of antitheses between the 


. wisdom of this world and the spiritual light 


of the hereafter. Thus the pillar on the 
right hand of the kneeling effigy bears a 
dove, brooding over a terrestrial globe, with 
the blazing sun behind it; while the pillar 
on the left is surmounted by the owl, the 
emblem of Minerva, with a setting moon 
behind it. Various texts emphasize the 
distinction ; e.g., ‘‘ Ye are now light in the 
Lord, but you were darkness’”’; “in plaine 
evidence of the Spirit, not in the entising 
speach of man’s wisdom,” &c. The objects 
that Mr. BRoADLEY has supposed may have 
reference to Freemasonry are suspended from 
the left-hand pillar under the emblem of 
Minerva, and are, on one side, a terrestrial 
globe (symbolizing geography), musical in- 
struments, painting implements, a dial and 
T-square (symbolizing astronomy and geo- 
metry), and writing implements. These are 
balanced on the other side of the pillar by 
volumes bearing the names of Ptolemie, 
Livie, Plinie, Aristotle, Virgil, Cicero. The 
whole composition simply is one of those 
quaint conceits of which the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries were so fond. There 
seems to be some confusion in the last two 
verses of the epitaph— 
Erasmus More’s encomium set forth ; 
We want a More to praise Erasmus’ worth. 

It looks as if the writer of the epitaph sup- 
posed that the ‘“ Encomion Moriz”’ was a 
eulogy of Sir Thomas More. 

Richard Haydock, the ‘‘ Schollar and the 
frende””’ of Williams, who “ contrived” his 
epitaph, was also a New College man; _he 
is described as of Hants, plebeian, matricu- 
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lated 1588, Fellow 1590, M.A. 1595, B.Mde. 
1601 (Foster, ‘ Alum. Oxon.’). Wood (‘Ath. 
Oxon.,’ i. 678) tells us that he practised as 
a physician at Salisbury. He published 
“4 Tracte containing the Artes of curious 
Paintinge, Carvinge, & Buildinge, written 
first in Italian by Jo: Paul Lomatius [Lo- 
mazzo], painter of Milan, and Englished by 
R. H., Student in Physick” (Oxford, fol., 
1598). This work has a curious emblematic 
title-page, which we gather from the intro- 
duction was engraved, together with the 
illustrations in the text, by Haydock himself. 
He alludes to the ** 7 yeares diligent and pain- 
full practise’ that he has spent in “ draw- 
ing of lines and lineaments, portraictures 
and proportions”? ; and apologizes for the 
“Types and Pictures” that he has added to 
the translation as the work of the “ un- 
experienced hand of a student.” We may 
safely assume from the resemblance in tech- 
nique between this title-page and the Tinge- 
wick brass that both are engraved, as well 
as designed, by Haydock. 

In the parish church of Bletchley, Bucks, 
is a brass to Thomas Sparke, D.D., rector, 
who died in 1616, covered with ‘ conceits ”’ 
exactly like those on Wiiliams’s brass, which 
is obviously the work of the same engraver. 
The brass of Thomas Hopper, Fellow of 
New College and physician, 0b. 1623, in New 
College Chapel, was designed (and doubtless 
engraved) by “R. H. ejusdem facultatis et 
Collegii Socius.” Another brass formerly 
in the cloisters of New College—to John 
Halswell, Fellow of the College, ob. 1618, 
put up by “R. H. consanguineus ”—may 
also have been Haydock’s work. The very 
similar brass at Queen’s College, Oxford, 
to Provost Henry Airay, 0b. 1616, bears in 
one corner the initials ““ R. H.,” and may 
also on technical grounds be attributed to 
the same engraver. At Queen’s College 
is another brass, precisely similar in execu- 
tion, to Henry Robinson, Bishop of Carlisle, 
ob. 1616, which bears the initials ‘‘ A. H.” ; 
and I suggest that this may be the work 
of Anthony Haydock, brother of Richard, 
B.A. Magdalen Hall, Oxford, 1587; M.A. 
1590 (Foster, ‘ Alum. Oxon.’). Mr. Haines’s 
theory (‘Man. of Monumental Brasses,’ 
p- xxx) that the initials R. H. are those of 
the engraver Remigius Hogenbergh is dis- 
posed of by the fact that Hogenbergh died 
¢. 1580 (‘ Dict. Nat. Biog.’). 
, Though Foster describes Haydock as 

plebeian,” yet the title-page of Haydock’s 
translation of Lomazzo bears a portrait of 
Haydock surmounted by his arms, Argent, 


a cross sable, in dexter quarter a fleur-de-lis | 


of the second. These arms were borne by the 
Lancashire Haydocks, a good county family, 
and are assigned to Haydock of Greywell, 
Hants, in the Visitation of 1612 (Burke, 
‘Gen. Arm.’). As Richard and Anthony 
Haydock are described as sons of James 
of Greywell (Foster) it seems that they 
cannot have been “ plebeians.” 

The Tingewick brass is lithographed in 
Lipscomb’s ‘ Bucks,’ iii. 124, and has been 
reproduced in the Portfolio of the Oxford 
University Brass-Rubbing Society, pt. iii, 
Dec., 1890; and those at Queen’s College 
in the same Portfolio, pt. i., Feb., 1898. I 
may perhaps refer to my own paper on these 
brasses in the Journal of the above Society, 
vol. i. pp. 72-7, 121; for the New College 
brasses, zbid., i. 63, 65. 

Percy MANNING. 

6, St. Aldates, Oxford. 


Tue Nationa (108. ix. 502; x. 72, 
130, 193).—In looking through the corre- 
spondence in ‘N. & Q.,’ extending over 
several years, and only recently satisfactorily 
terminated, thanks mainly to the action of 
Mr. Joun C. Francis, I notice that the pro- 
ceedings in the House of Lords on the 14th 
of July last, and reported in The Times 
of the following day, have not found a place 
in ‘N. & Q. As the report will not take 
up much space, and will complete the record, 
it is sent in the hope that it may now be 
included. 


“The of the Union Jack.—Earl Howe 
asked his Majesty’s Government, ‘ with a view to 
removing any possible doubt that may exist on the 
subject, whether it is a fact that the full Union 
Jack may be flown on land by every citizen in the 
Empire as well as on Government offices and public 
buildings.’ 

“The Earl of Crewe said many of them knew that 
there had existed in the public mind a curious 
notion as to what flag might be and what flag might 
not be flown. At one time it seemed to be believed 
that the Royal Standard could be flown anywhere 
and by anybody. That, however, was not the case. 
The Royal Standard was the personal flag of the 
Sovereign, and could not properly be flown without 
his Majesty’s permission, which was only granted 
when either the King or Queen was present. That 
state of things did not apply to the Union Jack. 
The Union Jack should be regarded as the national 
flag, and it, undoubtedly, might be flown on land 
by all his Majesty’s subjects. 

“The Earl of Meath said he was much obliged 
to his Majesty’s Government for clearing up this 
matter, on which there had been a little doubt. 
Some instances were known in this country where 
the Union Jack had been pulled down by the 
police.” 


It will be seen that the proceedings in the 
Upper House and the remarks of Lords Crewe 
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and Meath all bear out the view, held by me 
throughout the correspondence, that official 
action was necessary. The Foreign Office 
dispatch quoted at 10 S. ix. 515 would seem 
to have been the result of the controversy 
between the archdeacon and consul at some 
South American port referred to by me in 
the former correspondence. The marvel 
now seems to be that so simple a question 
should have been allowed to drag on so long 
without any authoritative decision, save 
that of the Foreign Office above alluded to, 
which does not appear to have been made 
generally known. 
J. H. Rivert-Carnac. 
Schloss Rothberg, Switzerland. 


I have only just read the Rev. J. R. 
CRAWFORD’S interesting article, ante, p. 131; 
but I cannot agree with his contention 
that a cross is one-third, and a saltire 
one-fifth, of the shield’s or flag’s width. 
Both these ordinaries are about one-third 
when charged, and one-fifth when un- 
charged ; and Eve states in his ‘ Decorative 
Heraldry’ that “the saltire differs from 
the cross only in being drawn diagonally, 
and all else that applies to that ordinary 
also belongs to this.” It is evident, 
therefore, that the cross of St. George 
ought to be the same breadth as the saltire 
of St. Andrew before the latter suffered 
dimidiation. 

Mr. CRAWFORD suggests also that the red 
saltire should be the same width as the white 
saltire, and that the former should be fim- 
briated at the expense of the blue field. 
Here again I must join issue with him. In 
surrendering the half of her saltire Scotland 
has done all that can reasonably be expected 
of her, and both symmetry and national 
honour demand that the red saltire shall be 
fimbriated within its own width. 

To my mind, all that is required to make 
the Admiralty pattern correct is to reduce 
the fimbriation of the cross to the same 
dimensions as the fimbriation of the red 
saltire. 

But this controversy about the National 
Flag emphasizes the fact that the United 
Kingdom has no United Court of Kings of 
Arms, and Britain is without an Imperial 
heraldic authority. There is, of course, the 
English Heralds’ College ; but that is a purely 
local body, in some particulars more limited 
in its authority than is the Lyon Office in 
Scotland. There is much need for a United 
Court of the English, Scottish, and Irish 
Heralds to settle all matters of Imperial 
heraldry. Joun A. STEWART. 


Sussex Arms (10 S. x. 230).—Messrs, 
Fox-Davies and Crookes in their ‘ Public 
Arms’ (1894) write at p. 51 as follows :— 

“* Sussex as such has no armorial bearings. Prior 
to the passing of the Local Government Bill in 
1889 many versions and perversions of the arms and 
of the seal of Chichester were quoted and did duty 
for the county insignia; but the Justices of the 
Peace for the county made use of a coat showing 
six martlets, three, two, and one. Upon the forma- 
tion of the County Councils, the County Council 
of West Sussex obtained, through the munificence 
of his Grace the Duke of Norfolk, K.G. (who isa 
member of the Council), a grant of arms......[viz., 
Azure, six martlets, three, two, and one, and a chief 
or, granted 18 May, 1889]; but the County Council 
of Kast Sussex invented a coat which does duty 
upon the seal and notepaper, and is as follows :— 
Quarterly, 1, six martlets, three, two, and one; 2, 
chequy or and azure: 3. an eagle displayed ; 4, three 
demi-lions passant guardant, conjoined to the hulls 
of as many ships.” 

JoHn B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


Would not the Sussex arms be identical 
with those which appertained to the Duke- 
dom of Sussex ?—a title borne by Prince 
Augustus Frederick, sixth son of George IIL, 
upon whom it was conferred in 1801. It is 
this benevolent prince who probably received 
signboard honours in the ‘‘ Sussex Arms,” 
two instances of which occur still in ‘ The 
London Directory,’ or did a few years ago. 

J. Ho~tpEN MacMicwaet. 


AUTHORS OF QUOTATIONS WANTED (10 8. 
x. 108, 173)—The anonymous distich on 
Alexander the Great is as follows :— 

Sufficit huic tumulus, cui non suffecerat orbis: 

Res brevis huic ampla est, cui fuit ampla brevis. 
It may be read in Burmann’s anthology, 
ii. 15, and is No. 702 in Meyer’s ‘ Anthologia 
Veterum Latinorum Epigrammatum et 
Poematum.’ Epwarp BENSLY. 

Haus Schellenberg, Marburg. 


‘** FoRISFACTURA ” (10 S. x. 208).—Need 
there be any difficulty ? In the passage 
quoted there are four e#’s all close together, 
so that it is quite possible that the one in 
question was added inadvertently by the 
scribe. But could it not be translated as it 
stands, making the et emphatic, and not 
copulative, “‘ And the horse shall also be 
a forfeiture”? ? Bladus undoubtedly means 
the corn in the sack, though apparently 
both senses were common. In the Glos- 
sarium appended to his edition of Matthew 
Paris, 1644, Watts says: ‘‘ Vox sepissime 
occurrit pro farre omnis generis: scilicet 
quando est in herba ante messem, et post- 
quam granum in area trituratur.” He quotes 
illustrative passages from the ‘ History: 
“blados et uineas uastare non cessauit. 


| 
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“Bladum uenale de partibus transmarinis 
adducitur.”” “‘Summa bladi ad sexdecim 
solidos uendebatur.” ‘* Panis de toto blado.”’ 
The last Watts defines ‘‘ esse panem factum 
ex ipsa farina, uti de molendino uenit et 


nondum cribrata.” C. E. Lomax. 
Louth. 
Mrs. Conwat Hackett (10 S. x. 269).— 


Noble in his ‘ Biographical History of Eng- 
land,’ vol. i. p. 342, gives the following 
particulars of this person :— 

“ Was probably a descendant of Dr. John Hacket, 
Bishop ot Lichfield and Coventry, who had many 
children by his two wives, and lived to see 32 to 
whom he was father and grandfather. This pre- 
late was the son of Andrew Hacket, Master of the 
Robes to Henry, Prince of Wales, and_ senior 
burgess of Westminster, being of good descent, 
allied himself to the gentry in Warwickshire, with 
whom he appears to have been a favourite: he 
might therefore very well have had Edward Con- 
way, earl, viscount, and baron of Conway, who 
resided at Ragley, in that county, for this lady's 
godfather. The bishop’s family are still very 
opulent, and continue to reside in Warwickshire.” 

Chaloner Smith in his description of the 
‘Mezzotint Portraits’ states :— 

“Tf Mrs. Conwai Hackett was called after Ed- 
ward, Lord Conway, she was probably daughter of 
Sir Andrew Hackett, the bishop’s eldest son, who 
was appointed a Master in Chancery in 1670, and 
as Lord Conway married the sister of Finch the 
Lord Chancellor. He might have had such acquaint- 
ance with him, besides their being from the same 
county, as that he would have been godfather to 
this child.” 

Chaloner Smith describes three states of the 
print, and assigns the date 1690 to its pub- 
lication. ARTHUR W. WATERS. 

Leamington Spa. 


SALARINO, SALANIO, AND SALERIO (10S. 
ix. 22, 113, 236, 315, 515; x. 132, 176).—At 
the outset let me disavow any intention of 
being discourteous to Sr. SwrrHIn, whose 
challenge to make myself clear I readily 
take up. For that I am indebted to Mr. 
N. W. Hitt, whose discovery of “‘ Shillock ”’ 
as a common generic name of the sixteenth 
century seems to me to be the missing link 
in the etymological chain. I cannot, 
however, accept “Shiloh” as a root. To 
Jews, Shilo is a place-name only. Christian 
divines of the sixteenth century saw in it 
a mystic reference to Jesus. Shakespeare 
was too tactful and clearheaded to debase 
that “holy name” to such a disreputable 
use as Shylock was put. 

In answer to St. Swirury, I admit that 
there now seems some real ground for 
“Salerio” being a Jewish cognomen. I 
have since found out that Jews did favour 
the hasket-making trade; so that sal gives 


us Salor, Salar, Saler, and Sala, in the same 
way as sandal gave us “ Sandallar”’ or “ the 
shoemaker rabbi ”’ of the Mishnaic era. 

I gave “ Sheléach ” as my contribution to 
the solution of this question. During the 
Middle Ages Jewish doctors were in constant 
request. ‘The Merchant of Venice’ is 
founded in part, it is alleged, upon a con- 
spiracy promoted by a Jewish doctor. Many 
of these doctors rendered important services 
to the Jewries of Europe by their unsuspected 
activities. Many of them were diplomats 
and mercantile agents. They were special 
correspondents or intelligence carriers be- 
tween the learned bodies, say, of Montpellier 
and the literati of Norwich. Hence Dr. A. 
would naturally be their “Sheléach” or 
representative. Such men would be wel- 
come at the tables of the few rich Hebrew 
financiers residing in England, and their 
Christian servants would often hear them 
referred to as ‘‘ Sheléach,” without knowing 
the real significance of the word. Among 
Shakespeare’s intimate acquaintances and 
fellow-actors there doubtless were one or 
two who had waited upon those Hebrew 
emissaries, heard their masters talk of them 
in that way, and imagined that it was a 
proper name, like Moses or Isaac. So when 
Shakespeare was looking out for a Hebrew 
appellative for the ‘* Merchant,” and for one 
adaptable to stage needs without ruffling the 
religious instincts of his audience (who would 
have resisted the application of Scripture 
names to “that foul thing’? Shylock)—in 
the same way as Marlowe hit on Barabbas, 
a name with a markedly Hebraic ring, and 
yet not a Hebrew surname—possibly he 
consulted those friends or colleagues, with the 
result that they remembered the un-Biblical 
name of “ Sheléach,” or, as they corruptly 
pronounced it, ‘‘Shillock,” because the 
Hebrew ch was a stumbling-block to correct 
speaking. Hence from “ Shillock ” to “ Shy- 
lock” the transition seems to me natural 
and easy. M. L. R. Breswar. 

Percy House, South Hackney. 


Knreworra (10 S. x. 288).—‘* Florists 
doubtless “call” the red-hot-pokers”’ of 
our bouquets and “our gardens’’ by the 
name “Tritoma,’ as Mr. LyNN says so. 
But botanists prefer the more distinctive 
and less confusing title. Mr. Lynn has 
heard the name Kniphofia in England.” 
Perhaps he has not talked with a botanist 
about the flower. If he doubts, let him carry 
the case in Appeal to the editor of The Gar- 
deners’ Chronicle—opinion 
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Capt. Barton OF H.M.S. LicHFIELD (10 8S. 
x. 249).—The ‘D.N.B.,’ iii. 346, gives an 
account of Admiral Matthew Barton, but 
does not state where he was born, who his 
parents were, nor whom he married, nor 
that he died at Hampstead 30 Dec., 1795, in 
his eightieth year. 

JOHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


NONCONFORMIST BurRIAL-GROUNDS AND 
GRAVESTONES (10 8. ix. 188, 233, 297, 336, 
434; x. 31, 150, 237).—Under this heading 
the following quotation may be of interest, 
taken from an article by Arthur Grant in the 
October issue of The Atlantic Monthly, 
entitled ‘In England’s Pennsylvania.’ The 
region thus designated is “the little table- 
land of beechen woods in South Buckingham- 
shire, extending, say, from Penn Village to 
Jordans and the Chalfonts, and from Amer- 
sham to Stoke Pogis.” 

Of the little meeting-house and its con- 
nected burying-ground where William Penn 
rests, the author says :— 

“Tt is not so long since there was not a single 
headstone in this primitive burying.ground. From 
1671 the Quakers slept in nameless graves. Penn’s 
biographer, Dixon, says that when he visited 
Jordans in 1851 with Granville Penn, the great- 
grandson of the state-founder, they had some difti- 
culty in identifying the particular spot ‘where 
heaves the turf’ over his sacred remains. Mr. 
Dixon adds that Granville Penn ‘is disposed to 
mark the spot by some simple but durable record— 
a plain stone or block of granite ; and if this be not 
done, the neglect will only hasten the day on which 
his ancestor's remains will be carried off to America 
—their a and inevitable home!’ Twelve years 
later, at the heads of such graves as had ‘been 
identified were placed the simple memorial stones, 
with name and date of burial only, that we see 
to-day. Penn still rests at Jordans...... I lingered 
long in the old meeting-room, poring over the old- 
world names recorded on its walls. These names 
included a list of some 385 burials between 1671 and 


Just now my copies of ‘N. & Q.’ with the 
earlier communications on this subject are 
out of reach, but I think Jordans burying- 
ground has not been mentioned. 

M. C. L. 


New York. 


Among the Quakers, the earliest reference 
to a memorial stone I have traced is that of 
George Fox, who died at Henry Goldney’s 
in White Hart Court, near Gracechurch 
Street, on 13th of the 11th month, 1690, in 
the 67th year of his age. He was buried 


in the Friends’ burying-ground near Bunhill 
Fields. 

Between 1690 and 1757 a change had 
taken place in the practice of Friends relative 
to headstones in their burial-grounds. In 


‘The Fells of Swarthmoor Hall,’ pp. 369-70, 
there is a reference to the removal of a wall 
on part of their burial-ground, Bunhill 
Fields, c. 1757, when 

“it was found expedient to remove the coffin 
containing the remains of their worthy predecessor, 
George Fox. Whilst in the act of digging, after 
removing the headstone, a breastplate was found, 
on which were engraven the initials of the name, 
the age, and the birthplace of the interred.” 

The Society of Friends 

“would not allow the headstone to be put up again, 
on which there was a similar inscription to that on 
the breastplate, but suffered a small stone about 
6 in. square to be built in the wall opposite the 
head of the grave, with the initials G. F. cut in it.” 

In the Friends’ burying-place at Sunbrick, 
near Ulverston, upwards of 227 interments 
have been made, but the graves cannot be 
distinguished. A modern inscription cut 
on the face of the limestone rock within the 
enclosure is as follows :— 

Sunbrick Friends’ Burial-Place. _ Between the 
years 1648 and 1767 the Remains of 223 Friends were 
interred here, among whom was Margaret Fox, 
widow of George Fox, who died at Swarthmore 
Hall, the 27th of 2nd month, 1702, aged 89 years. 
The Registers are in the Register Office of the 
Society of Friends, Houndsditch, London.” 

At the Swarthmore Friends’ burial-place, 
near Ulverston, there are 109 grass-grown 
mounds, to 22 of which headstones have been 
placed. These stones are about 2 ft. 6in. 
high, with semicircular tops. Most of the 
stones bear an inscription, with the name, 
place, age, and date of death. This return 
to an old custom was first carried out at 
Swarthmore in the case of “‘ Sarah Goad | of 
Baycliff | aged 81 years | Died 20th 11th 
month 1835.” Only on one stone, dated 
1904, is there a quotation: “So he giveth 
his beloved sleep.” 

Harrer GAYTHORPE, F.S.A.Scot. 
Barrow-in-Furness. 


In the Misc. Gen. et Her., iv. i. pp. 266-7, 
is a copy of the ledger stones in the **Friends 
Burial-Ground, 1658,”’ at the Dell, Pains- 
wick, Glos. 

In the parish of Wandsworth are a few 
epitaphs (a) in the Friends’ Burial-Ground ; 
(6) near the Memorial Hall, site of the old 
French Chapel, 1573; and (c) in the former 
Baptist Chapel, 1820. LIBRARIAN. 


Dowry Square, (10 S. x. 188).— 
Probably this commemorates the endow- 
ment by which the living of Clifton, at some 
time or other, was enriched, for the “* curacy 
is described in Sharp’s ‘ Gazetteer,’ 1852, 
as being of the “ value, with Dowry, 7821.’ 

J. Ho~tpEN MacMIcHAEL. 
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SNAKES DRINKING MILK (108. x. 265, 316). 
—Some years ago, when thinking of residing 
in Bolivia, I made inquiries as to the condi- 
tions of life prevailing there. Mr. Robert 
Mackenzie, who had lived in the neighbour- 
hood of Lake Titicaca for many years, men- 
tioned to me, among many things, that the 
snakes there often wandered into the open- 
to-the-air sleeping-rooms, seeking milk— 
also that, though the snakes took but little 
notice of the reposing inmates, the people 
thought it wise to leave milk somewhere 
about, so that the whole attention of their 
visitors should be attracted from them ! 

Ronatp Dixon. 

46, Marlborough Avenue, Hull. 


Mr. Moncure D. Conway in his ‘ Autobio- 
graphy’ speaks of a black snake common 
in Virginia, which is locally known as the 
“Cowsucker.”” This confirms the belief of 
the peasants of Provence that snakes suck 
cows. B: 


A Portuguese version of the story of a 
snake sucking a nursing-mother is to be 
found in ‘Sunshine and Sentiment,’ by 
Gilbert Watson, 1904, p. 174. M.. P. 


WILBERFORCE AND Huxtey (10 8. x. 209). 
—An account of the discussion concerning 
Darwin’s theories which took place at the 
meeting of the British Association at Oxford 
on 30 June, 1860, and in which Bishop 
Wilberforce and Huxley took part, will be 
found in the ‘ Life and Letters of Charles 
Darwin’ (by Francis Darwin), 1887, vol. ii. 
pp. 320-23. 

In ‘More Letters of Charles Darwin,’ 
1903, vol. i. pp. 156-7, reference is also 
made to “a fuller account [than that in the 
‘Life and Letters ’] in the one-volume Life 
of Charles Darwin,’ 1892, p. 236”; to ‘ Life 
and Letters of T. H. Huxley,’ vol. i. p. 279 ; 
and to “ the amusing account of the meeting 
in Mr. Tuckwell’s ‘ Reminiscences of Oxford,’ 
London, 1900, p. 50.” 

CAROLINE COURTNEY. 


Betts Rune Backwarps (10 S. ix. 229° 
418, 473)—In Thomas Fuller’s ‘ Profane 
State,’ which follows his ‘ Holy State,’ 1642, 
is the following :— 


“Thus the Barretour posts to the houses of his 
neighbours, lest the sparks of their small discords 
should go out before he brings them fuell, and so 
he be broken by their making up. Surely he loves 
not to have the bells rung in a peal, but he likes it 
ce when they are jangled backward, himself 

ving kindled the fire of dissension amongst his 
neighbours.” — Book V. Chap. 13, ‘The Common 

ter,’ p. 409. 


In ‘The Bells,’ by Edgar Allan Poe, the 
“loud alarum bells....can only shriek, 
shriek out of tune....How they clang and 
crash and roar!” 

The late Dr. Cobham Brewer, in his ‘ Dic- 
tionary of Phrase and Fable,’ cited in an 
editorial note at the first reference, says that 
“ringing the bells backwards is ringing a 
muffled peal”; but he gives no authority 
for his statement. One can scarcely suppose 
that when the bells were rung backwards in 
alarm of fire or rebellion they were muffled. 

RoBeERT PIERPOINT. 


Mistress RacHEL How (10 8S. x. 249).— 
Chaloner Smith in his ‘ Mezzotinto Portraits,’ 
p- 1181, says :— 

“Noble (in his ‘Biographical History ot Eng- 
land’) supposes this girl to be of the family from 
which Viscount Howe and Earl Howe descended ; 
if so, she was probably a daughter either of John 
Grubham Howe, created Baron Chedworth, or of 
his younger brother Emanuel Scrope Howe, who 
married Ruperta, daughter of Prince Rupert by 
Margaret Hughes. She must have died young, as 
her name is not amongst the surviving issue of 
either of those brothers.” 

See also Noble, as above, vol. i. p. 354. n 

Chaloner Smith assigned the date 1702 
to the print, which he knew in three states : 
without inscription, with lettering, and Boy- 
dell’s reprint. The engraver was John 
Smith. ARTHUR W. WATERS. 


Leamington Spa. 


Baypon, CUMBERLAND (10 S. x. 249).— 
Is this name a mistake for Barton, West- 
morland, on the borders of Cumberland, 
and three miles S.W. from Penrith? I 
cannot speak of Barton, but in the early 
portion of the Penrith registers (1586-1601), 
transcribed by my friend the late Mr. George 
Watson of Penrith, I note that the name 
Sharpe frequently occurs, commencing with 
1580. If Mr. SHARPE would like the entries 
referred to, I shall be happy to send them. 

Cuas. Hatt CRovucH. 

48, Nelson Road, Stroud Green, N. 


ARABIC VOWELS : THEIR ‘TRANSLITERATION 
(10 8S. x. 285).—The quotation from Wright's 


‘ Arabic Grammar’ which is given by Mr. 
ALEX. RussELL at the end of his note is, 
of course, correct if it is held to apply only 
to the classical pronunciation of Arabic ; 
but as regards the modern language it cannot 
be accepted without a heavy discount. The 
purest Arabic is still spoken in the province 
of Yemen, and during my long service as 
magistrate and civil judge at Aden my 
ear got so accustomed to the intonation of 
the tribesmen that on visiting Egypt the 
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harsh discords of the Cairene dialect became 
a source of constant irritation to me. My 
further experiences at Zanzibar and in the 
Persian Gulf taught me that it was futile 
to lay down any fixed rules with regard to 
the pronunciation of colloquial Arabic. This 
makes the transliteration of modern Arabic 
a difficult matter. Ought we to write Mu- 
hammad or Mohammed in Turkey, where 
the name is pronounced Mehmed, or Sulaiman 
in Morocco, where the name is pronounced 
S’liman ? In ordinary books of travel the 
best course is, I think, to write the name 
according to the local pronunciation ; but 
in historical works the classical mode of 
transliteration would probably be preferable. 
W. F. Pripeavx. 


ARABIC-ENGLISH (10S. x. 284).—I cordially 
agree with the remarks of Cont. PripEaux. 
By way of addition to his interesting note I 
should like to point out that the name 
Moulai Hafid is from the same root as that 
of the poet Hafiz. The two names are, how- 
ever, vocalized differently, and should not 
be pronounced alike. The poet’s name is 
a trochee, Hafiz, stressed upon the first 
syllable. The Sultan’s name is an iambus 
Hafid, stressed upon the second syllable. 
Finally, while Hafiz is, so far as I know, 
invariably a male name, the Sultan’s name 
can be used as feminine. I know of a charm- 
ing young Indian lady who bears it, the wife 
of aMusulmanfriend. Jas. Piatt, Jun. 


The following example may be added. 
In a case now proceeding in a London court 
a number of Asiatics are witnesses, one of 
whom a daily paper names “‘ Sam Sudeen ” 
(for Shamsu-d-din= ‘“ sun of religion ’’). 

DonaLtp FERGUSON. 


MicHAELMAS Day: Irs Date (10S. x. 150, 
194).—At the first reference Mr. Lynn is in 
error in saying that the 8th of May is no 
longer ‘‘ observed in the Western Church,”’ 
unless by “the Western Church’’ he means 
the Anglican. The feast of the Apparition 
of St. Michael is kept on that day as a greater 
double by all Catholics using the Latin Rite, 
though on 9 March, 1742, the Congregation 
appointed by Benedict XIV. for the reform 
of the Breviary unanimously agreed to 
suppress it, ‘‘as one in which only the 
diocese of Siponto had any concern” 
(Batiffol’s ‘ History of the Roman Breviary,’ 

310). 

. At the second reference the REv. LAWRENCE 
Puituirs is, I think, in error in saying that 
St. Michael’s Church on the Via Salaria was 
six miles from Rome. It was, I think, at the 


seventh milestone. Michaelmas Day is a 
double of the second class. The feast of the 
Guardian Angels (instituted by Pope Paul V,, 
and kept on 2 October) is a greater double. 

In some dioceses the last festival is kept 
on the first Sunday in September, as a double 
of the second class with an octave. At 
Cortina d’Ampezzo in Tirol this year I was 
surprised to find it kept on the last Sunday 
in August, 7.e., the 30th. 

What is the connexion between Michaelmas 
Day and the feast observed on 8 May? 
There must be some, for under 29 September 
the Roman Martyrology says :— 

“In monte Gargano venerabilis memoria beati 
Michaelis Archangeli, quando ipsius nomine ibi 
consecrata fuit Ecclesia, vili quidem tacta schemate, 
sed celesti predita virtute.” 

The feast of St. Gabriel the Archangel is 
kept in some dioceses (including the Catholic 
dioceses of England) as a greater double on 
18 March; and the feast of St. Raphael the 
Archangel is similarly kept on 24 October. 

I possess a book, “ Imprinted at London 
for the Company of Stationers, 1633,” 
called ‘The Psalter or Psalmes of David, 
after the Translation of the great Bible, 
pointed as it shall be said or sung in churches. 
With the Morning and Evening Prayer, and 
certain additions of Collects, and other the 
ordinary Service. Gathered out of the 
Booke of Common Prayer.’ This book hasa 
calendar with a saint for almost all days in 
the year, and against 8 May is printed 
** Apar. of Mich.” 

JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


“STAR AND GARTER TAVERN,” Patt MALL 
(10 S. x. 244, 296).—The Tatler of 2 Sept., 
1903, is hardly correct, I think, in placing 
“The Star and Garter” on the ‘ shady” 
side of Pall Mall, instead of on the north 
side, opposite Schomberg House. Perhaps 
The Tatler’s observation was founded on a 
vague allusion to the situation of the tavern 
in one edition (I am not sure which) of ‘ Old 
and New London,’ where it is described as 
being ‘“‘ westward of Carlton House,” which 
it certainly was. 

Neither does All the Year Round vouchsafe 
any evidence that the house “stood on the 
site of the Carlton Club.” If it did, it must 
have been No. 94, Pall Mall, No. 93 having 
been Evans’s, and later Sotheby’s, the book 
auctioneer’s. In this case it would have 


found itself next door to another such place, 
the Royal Hotel, No. 95—a_ contingency 
which, however common in hotel streets 
to-day, is unlikely to have happened at the 


beginning of last century. 
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The painstaking and generally accurate 
author of the ‘Literary Landmarks of 
London,’ Mr. Laurence Hutton, 1900, says 
that ‘““The Star and Garter” ‘‘ stood at 
No. 44, Pall Mall, on the north side, and 
upon the site of which a modern public-house, 
bearing the same name, has been built.’ 
This, too, has, in its turn, disappeared, and 
upon its site have been erected the new 
premises of the Royal Exchange Assurance 
Company, thus leaving ‘“‘ The Bell” at No. 21, 
Pall Mall, the only surviving tavern in the 
head-quarters of clubland. 

“The Key and Garter” was at the other 
end of Pall Mall, ‘ over against St. Alban’s 
Street.” Dr. Smellie, the eminent exponent 
of the practice of midwifery, and author of 
a‘ Treatise of Midwifery,’ gave the course of 
lectures of which that work consists “ at his 
House in the New Court, formerly ‘The 
Key and Garter Tavern,’ over against St. 
Alban’s Street, Pall Mall” (Daily Advertiser, 
13 May, 2 and 29 June, 1742). 

J. HotpeEN MacMIcHaEL. 

10, Royal Crescent, Holland Park Avenue. 


“Peart” (108. v. 409, 493 ; vi. 118, 137; 
x. 177, 236).—I am glad to be able to assure 
Mr. Bres~tar that what the King James 
Bible gives as “‘of coral or of pearls” 
(Job xxviii. 18) is rendered ‘‘ of coral or of 
crystal’ inthe American R.V. The ordinary 
meaning of “crystal” —some variety of 
quartz—seems to be here intended ; but it is 
just possible that an opaque body bounded 
by plane side or facets, which is the minera- 
logical definition of “crystal,” may be 
referred to by the American translators. 

In calling the word ‘“‘ beat”? O.E. I did 
not mean to imply Anglo-Saxon, and I 
expressly avoided the adjective Middle 
English. At 10 S. ix. 94, when explaining 
the derivation of ‘‘ bidaxe,’’ I was, H. P. L. 
will find, more exact in my statement: “an 
old English word in use in Staffordshire, 
Oxfordshire, and Dorset,” connected with 
4-8. bétan—my information being obtained 
from the ‘E.D.D.’ and from Skeat’s ‘ Ety- 
mological Dictionary.’ In the latter work 
I find, s.v. ‘ Peat,’ *‘ The true form is beat, 
asin Devonshire.” The ‘ N.E.D.,’ however, 
ems to get into a quandary over the history 
af beat (see sb.*), citing different forms, beate 
ait, baite, from the sixteenth century. 

I would add that my remarks at the 
penultimate reference were dispatched from 
tere last Christmas, so that I had not then 
ven Pror. SKEAT’s note on ‘ Polony’ at 
108. viii. 506. N. W. Hitt. 

New York, 


THe Dovusite-Heapep Eacte (10 S. ix. 
350; x. 153, 198).—Mr. Baring-Gould is 
wrong in stating that “* you will see it on the 
coins of both the Emperor of Germany and 
the Emperor of Austria at the present day.” 
The eagle of the German Empire, like the 
red eagle of Tirol, has but one head. The 
Russian eagle is double-headed. 

Joun B. WaArNEWRIGHT. 


SALFORD: SALTERSFORD: SALTERSGATE 
(10 8S. x. 222, 256, 274, 297).—‘ An Archezo- 
logical Description of Saltwood Castle,’ by 
Frederick Beeston, F.R.I.B.A., says of Salt- 
wood Castle, near Hythe :— 


“* Leland tells us that Saltwood derived its name 
from a wood so called, which anciently covered that 
part of the coast near which it stands. That pains- 
taking antiquary is followed in this view by the 
compiler of ‘Magna Britannia et Hibernia,’ who 
says, ‘It is probable Saltwood (in Latin de bosco 
Salso) was so called because the sea in old time came 
up so near it as to flow some part of it then a wood,’ 
quaintly adding, ‘Though now the sea affords it 
nothing buta large prospect.’ Both these authorities 
appear to have overlooked the fact that the parish 
ot Saltwood contained salterns withinits boundaries. 
We meet frequently with reference to salterns in 
ancient charters, also with grants of fuel for the 
cooking (i.e. preparation) of salt, and herein no 
doubt we have the derivation of the compound 
word Saltwood.” 

Furley’s ‘ History of the Weald of Kent,’ 
vol. i. p. 165, says :— 

‘*Saltworks were numerous, particularly in those 
districts lying along the coast and near to the 
forest. Wood, we have seen, was granted for the 
boiling of the salt. The works on the coast were 
ponds and pans for procuring marine salt by 
evaporation, while those in more inland parts were 
what are called refineries of brine or salt springs. 
Thus, in addition to the cases already noticed, we 
find that in A.p. 732 Ethelbert of Kent gave Abbot 
Dun a quarter of a ploughland at Lympne, where 
there were saltworks, that is, evaporating pans; 
and added to ita grant of 100 loads of wood per 
annum necessary to the operation.” 


R. J. FyNMORE. 
Sandgate. 


Thoroton’s ‘ Antiquities of Notts,’ 1677, 
p- 296, has this passage :— 

‘*Col. John Hutchiuson, son and heir of Sir 
Thomas Hutchinson, had that which he called the 
Manor of Salterford in the forest.” 

This Sherwood Forest Salterford is noted 
as a manor in Domesday Book. Mr. W. 


Stevenson, a high authority on our early 
county history, has recorded his opinion that 
this manor “ drew its name from the great 
north road from Nottingham being a Salt- 
way, or Salter’s Gate.” In support of such 


derivation Mr. Stevenson quotes a charter 
granted by Earl John to the De Caux family 
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of Laxton, Notts, hereditary custodians of | will be found at the end of the issue for 
Sherwood Forest, wherein one clause reads :— | 1879 or 1880, I forget which. Those dealt 
“ And also that they take and have of every carte | With since 1880 will be found indexed in the 
lode of salte that goeth throw the forreste one | current volume. This is the best modern 
skeppe of salte, and of everie halfe carte lode, halfe | hook of its kind, and is trustworthy. There 
a skeppe.” . is a complete set in the British Museum 
A. STAPLETON. '(Large Room). The work is published at 
| 25, Rue Fontaine, Paris, and also by H. 


ham crosses the river Tame at the foot of 


The main road from Lichfield to Birming- | Champion, 9, Quai Voltaire. W. Rozerts. 


Gravelly Hill by a bridge known as Salford | 
Willows grow thereabout upon the | 232, 271, 315).—The Queen died in 1818 
|‘ Rejected Addresses ’ was published in 1813. 
| There ‘‘ Charlotte ’’ (the name of the Prin- 


Bridge. 
river bank. 
Gravelly Hill, Erdington. 


BENJ. WALKER. 


WaTERLOO: CHARLOTTE (10 S. x. 190, 


CAMPBELL: PRONUNCIATION OF THE Name | C¢8S) is made to rime with “scarlet.” Pre- 


(10 S. x. 228, 278),—My aunt, Frances, 
Countess Russell, who died in 1898, always 
pronounced the name Campbell like 
‘*Camel.”” She was a Scotchwoman, but 
a Lowlander. G. W. E. RusseEtt. 


Scott implies that the current Scottish 
pronunciation was ‘‘Cawmil’”’; see ‘ Rob 
Roy,’ ed. 3, 1818, iii. 44, 45. W. C. B. 


In a letter dated 15 May, 1848, Lord Chan- 
cellor Campbell writes to his brother (‘ Auto- 
biography,’ chap. xxviii.) that the Duke of 
Wellington 
*‘ introduced me to the Prince of Wales [the present 
King]. The little boy running up to him when I 
was standing by, he said to him, ‘Do you know 
Lord Cammel? You should know Lord Cammel.’ 
So I shook hands with his Royal Highness.” 


HeERMAN COHEN. 


Of an old firm ‘Cammell & Co.” I have 
heard it said that they belonged to “the 
Campbells are coming.” 

Tuos. RATCLIFFE. 


CHANGES IN HANDWRITING: LARGE-TEXT 
W anv Lone S (108. x. 269).—A great many 
people stilluse the long s (as in my signature) 
where there is a double s. Lord Kimberley’s 
family still use it for a single s, in Wodehouse. 
This is unusual. G. W. E. Russett. 


FRENCH PEERAGE (10 S. x. 289).—There 
is no French Peerage corresponding to our 
Burke. J. B. P. Jullien de Courcelles, 
‘Dictionnaire universel de la Noblesse de 
France,’ 5 vols., 1820-22, and Saint-Allais, 
‘Nobiliaire de France,’ 21 vols., 1872-7, 
are excellent works. The Peerage of France 
has been dealt with in instalments in the 
‘ Annuaire de la Noblesse de France,’ which 
was started in 1843 by Borel d’Hauterive, 
and is still continued by the Vicomte Albert 
Révérend ; it is in 64 vols. An index to 


the genealogies dealt with in the first series 


sumably the Princess’s name and the Queen's 
were pronounced in the same way. 
G. W. E. Russe tt. 


The local poet of my native village in 
Nottinghamshire at the time of the Crimean 
War scarcely gave the last syllable of Water- 
loo its usual sound in English pronunciation 
when he said, or sang, of the ‘‘ Rooshians”’ : 
We'll feight ’em as we fought the French when we 

met at Wetterloo; 
We brogged ’em in the belly wi’ our bagginets, and 
made ’em go—ugh 

It was quite usual in the sixties of last 
century to hear Great Charlotte Street, 
Liverpool, called Great Charlotté Street, 
and I have heard the name so pronounced 
when used as a personal name. Its most 
common diminutive is, of course, a“, 


CuurcH oF Liantwit Magsor (10 S. x. 
288).—Mr. Alfred C. Fryer’s work ‘ Llantwit 
Major: a Fifth-Century University,’ would 
assist Mr. Appy. The church, founded by 
St. Illtyd, was granted to the Abbey of 
St. Mary, Tewkesbury :— 

“The college of Thodosius at Caer Worgorn, 
Llantwit Major, was not a monastery, however, but 
rather an enfranchised school, to exhibit and teach 
the distinguished knowledge and exalted sciences 
that were known in Rome, and to the Romans at 
Caerleon upon Use (Isca Silurium).”—‘ Iolo MSS.,” 
p. 422. 

If Mr. Appy likes to communicate with me, 
I can supply him with much information 
respecting Llanilltydfawr. Ap Ruys. 

91, Seaford Road, West Ealing, W. 


‘The Ecclesiastical Buildings of Llantwit 
Major’ (published by the author, Mr. J.W. 
Rodger, architect, Cardiff) will give MR. 
Appy much information respecting the 
present condition of the church. 

Mr. G. E. Halliday has two papers on the 
church in Archeologia Cambrensis for April, 
1900, and July, 1905. Davip SaLmoy. 
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Miscellaneous. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, &e. 


the Aldermen of the City of London. By the Rev. 
Alfred B. Beaven. (Eden Fisher & Co.) 
Our first impression, on turning over the leaves of 
this handsome volume, is one of sympathy with 
Mr. Beaven in the satisfaction which he must feel 
in having been the first to compile a work which 
will probably outlive many a contemporary effort 
of imaginative genius. He has covered afield which 
few had previously attempted to enter, and, having 
undertaken an ambitious and difficult task, has 
completed it in such a way that to criticize it 
with fairness would entail almost equally arduous 


bour. 

The first portion of the work consists of a virtually 
exhaustive list of the Aldermen of the City of 
London, arranged under their respective Wards in 
chronological succession from 1276 to the present 
time. The second portion gives the chronological 
succession of the Aldermen, according to seniority 
of election, to the end of the fourteenth century. 
Ina second volume this list will be completed, and 
Mr. Beaven has promised to add an_ Historical 
Introduction and an Index of Names. In addition 
to these nominal rolls, the volume under notice 
contains some special articles, of which the most 
important are some notes upon the Aldermen who 
administered the Wards at a period antecedent to 
the date of the earliest Letter-Books preserved at 
Guildhall, and a carefully compiled list of the 
M.P.s for the City of London from 1283 to the 
present date. In this catalogue are specified the 
political opinions of the Parliamentary representa- 
tives of the City from the date when Whigs and 
Tories came into being, and it is interesting to note 
the fluctuations of opinion amongst the classes who 
composed the electorate. From the Revolution of 
1688 to the year 1806 the political complexion of the 
City was predominantly Whig; on the death of 
Pitt, and during the continuance of the great French 
war, opinion veered round to the Tory side ; after 
Waterloo, and up to 1874, the Liberals again had it 
all their own way; while from that date to the 
present time the City has been consistently 
Conservative. 

To the archeologist the most interesting portion 
of Mr. Beaven’s book is that in which he discusses 
the early history of the various Wards, and brings 
to light from many recondite sources the names of 
the Aldermen who represented them. The desig- 
nation of Alderman shares with that of Sheriff the 
distinction of being among our earliest official titles. 
The Ealdorman, whether he governed a third of 
England, or a single shire, or a ward of a city, was, 
as Kemble points out, identified with the military 
force of the country as well as with the adminis- 
tration of justice. The Sheriff was responsible for 
the revenue, and exercised a general supervision 
over fiscal matters; but the Ealdorman was the 
principal executive officer within the area of his 
government. Stubbs has shown that the title 
of Ealdorman is much older than the existing 
division of shires, and it is probable that Aldermen 
were appointed in London for the purposes of local 
overnment long before the City was divided into 

ards. The Aldermen seem to have been nominated 
by the a a asatamuch later date (1255) we 
see Henry III. giving orders that four Aldermen 


“fiant in Oxonia” ; and it does not seem certain 
when or how election, either by the citizens at large 
or by the Ward-mote, originated. The relations 
between the Aldermen and the Portreeve have not, 
we think, been very closely defined; nor do we 
know whether the former had a share in the general 
administration of the City, or whether their duties 
were originally confined to the limits of their 
executive jurisdiction. These points will, we hope, 
be cleared up by Mr. Beaven in his promised 
Historical Introduction. 

The earliest list of the Wards is contained in 
“Liber L,” a manuscript preserved among the 
archives of St. Paul’s Cathedral ; and of the twenty 
Wards enumerated in this document, all but four are 
called after the names of persons whom we may 
reasonably conclude to have been Aldermen. Mr. 
Beaven, apparently on the authority of the Rev. 
W. J. Loftie, gives the probable date of this list as. 
1115; but Mr. J. Horace Round, ‘‘ whose own care- 
ful accuracy is,” in Mr. Beaven’s words, ‘‘ hardly 
less marked than his keen eye for inaccuracy in 
others,” has shown conclusively that it cannot be 
earlier than 1122. Although there is no doubt that 
Aldermen existed in London long before the Con- 
quest, the first of whom there is definite record 
appears to be a certain ‘‘ Turstenus,” who witnessed 
a deed in 1111 as ‘‘Aldermanus de la Warde.” 
Another very early Alderman was ‘‘ Eadwine,” who 
was witness to a London charter in the Colchester 
cartulary, and who does not seem to be mentioned 
by Mr. Beaven. 

In concluding this account of a memorable book 
we may point out that Mr. Beaven corrects an 
error of Stow, which has apparently escaped the 
notice of the latest editor of the ‘Survey.’ At 
E 140 of the first volume of Mr. Kingsford’s edition, 
Stow says he read that about the year 1264, 
Eustacius, the eighth Prior of Christ Church in 
Aldgate, ‘‘ because he would not deale with tem- 
porall matters,” instituted Theobald Fitz Ivo Alder- 
man of Portsoken Ward under him. Mr. Beaven 
shows that Fitz Ivo’s name appears as Alderman 
under date 1196-7, and that the name of Thomas de. 
Wymburne is found as acting Alderman of Port- 
soken before, during, and after the priorate of 
Eustacius. 


The Dramatic Writings of John Bale, 1495-1563. 
Edited by John 8. Farmer. (Early English Drama 
Society.) 

Joun Baur, Bishop of Ossory, known to his 

opponents as ‘‘Billious Bale” on account of his 

acerbility of speech, was an Eastern Counties man 
of humble birth, being born at Cove, near Dunwich, 

Suffolk, on 21 Nov., 1495. According to his own 

account, he was the author of twenty-two dramatic 

works, besides voluminous writings on controversial 
and ecclesiastical matters. Early in life he con- 
ceived it his duty to abandon the Roman Catholic 
faith, and being a bitter writer he made innu- 
merable enemies. His vituperation against the 

Church of Rome drew upon him the invective of 

almost the whole of the writers on that side of the 

question, and his books are particularly prohibited 
in the ‘ Index Expurgatorius’ published in folio at 

Madrid in 1667. Butfor the protection of Thomas, 

Lord Cromwell, he would have fared badly. He 

was eventually appointed to the Bishopric of 

Ossory ; but, owing to the treatment he met with 

from the Roman Catholics in Ireland, he was com- 

pelled to leave his diocese after barely six months” 
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residence, and never again returned to it. Pro- 
moted to a Prebend of Canterbury Cathedral in 


| original of Bale’s works, insomuch as it introduced 


a_ kind of dramatic writing hitherto unknown 


1560, he died in that city in 1563, in the sixty-eighth , allegory being partly abandoned in favour of history, 


year of his age. 

The whole of Bale’s dramatic works now extant 
are contained in this volume, viz., ‘The Three 
Laws of Nature, Moses, and Christ,’ ‘The Chief 
Promises of God unto Man,’ ‘John the Baptist’s 
Preaching in the Wilderness,’ ‘The Temptation of 
our Lord,’ and ‘John, King of England.’ ‘ David 
and Absolom’ is credited by some to Bale, but it is 
so doubtful an attribution, that the work is ex- 
cluded from this volume. 

Dealing with the i be in the order given, we 


have the comedy of *The Three Laws,’ in which 
the laws of God as exhibited in nature are enun- | 


| Besides the King himself, we have various persons 
'who figured largely in history, including Pope 
Innocent, Cardinal Pandolphus, and Archbishop 
Langton. The character of Imperial Majesty is of 
course meant for Henry VIII., who is supposed to 
take over the reins of government after jm has 
' been poisoned. England is represented as a widow 
who —— to the King for relief from the grinding 
rule of the Papal party. The fact of John being 
represented as a man of lotty ideals, sincerely 
anxious for the welfare and prosperity of his people, 
provides an and humorous 
In the play. Whether Bale really believed what he 


ciated first by Moses, and afterwards by Christ. | wrote in relation to that monarch’s character, or 
In this play the peculiar perverseness of Bale is | deliberately perverted history for his own ends, is 


evident. The dialogue drops in an instant froma 
degree of lofty dignity to coarse insinuation and 
direct accusation concerning the alleged sexual 
enormities of the Roman Catholic priesthood. 
Quotation of such passages is impossible. In 


Iam Deus Pater, a substance invisible, 

All one with the Son and the Holy Ghost in essence. 
To angel and man I am incomprehensible ; 

A strength infinite, a righteousness, a prudence, 

A mercy, a goodness, a truth, a life, a sapience. 

In Heaven and in earth we made all to our glory, 
Man ever having in special memory. 


Step forth, ye Three Laws, for guidance of mankind, 
Whom most entirely in heart we love and favour ; 
And teach him to walk according to our mind, 

In cleanness of life, and in gentle behaviour ; 
Deeply instruct him our mysteries to savour ; 

By the works of faith all vices to seclude ; 

And preserve in him our godly similitude. 


‘The Chief Promises of God unto Man,’ as its 
title indicates, deals with the blessings vouchsafed 


not known. In any case his inception of John’s 
character served asa vantage ground from which he 
issued his indictment against the Roman Church, 
To consolidate the Reformation was his aim— 


| whether by fair or unfair means was apparently 
striking contrast are the utterances placed in the beside the mark. 

mouth of the Deity, who is introduced as follows :— | 
| plays allowed his religious prejudices to exaggerate 


We cannot but feel that the author of these 


evils, and sectarian rancour could hardly go further 
than in his pages. They are, however, of value for 
estimating the feeling of the time, and we con- 
gratulate Mr. Farmer on his persistence in giving 
us little-known documents of the sort in print. 


JosEPH MEApDows CowrEer.—The Times of the 
17th inst. contained the following :— 

“CowPer.—On the 15th inst., at Belmont, Har- 
bledown, Canterbury, JosEpH MEApows Cowrer, 
F.S.A., aged 78. Funeral at 3 o'clock, on October 19, 
at Harbledown.” 

Mr. Cowrer was a considerable contributor to 


& from 3S. to 9S. i., chiefly on Kentish 


| matters, a province which he had made peculiarly’ 


to man and his ingratitude to the Divine interest. | 


This play calls for no particular comment. 


In ‘John the Baptist’ we find much dignified 


writing. In the Epilogue of the play John is thus 
-described :— 

John was a preacher—note well what he did teach : 
Not men’s traditions, nor his own holy life, 

But to the people Christ Jesus did he preach, 
Willing his gospel among them to be rife ; 

His knowledge noua to be had of man and wife. 


We have in this play a welcome relief to the 


abuse of the Roman Church prevalent in the others. | 


‘The Temptation of our Lord’ shares this distine- 
tion, although in a less degree, Bale apparently 
being unable to resist a certain amount of sarcasm 
on the subject, even when the exigencies of the 
lay did not necessitate mention of it. e 

emptation’ is virtually confined to the struggle 
between Christ and Satan, and is much to _o 
admired (with the exception of the passages 
indicated) on account of the subtle reasoning 
exhibited in the dialogue, which at times rises to a 
high level. 

We are inclined to regard ‘John, King of 
England,’ as being far beyond the rest of the plays 
in this volume, both jn regard to characterization 
and general literary excellence; and we agree 
with Collier and Mr. Herford that it is the most 


his own. He printed nearly all the Canterbury 
registers, and a number of similar records. 
| 

Unoer the title ‘Ruined and Deserted Churches,’ 
an interesting work by Mr. L. E. Beedham is an- 
nounced for immediate publication by Mr. Elliot 
Stock. The volume will deal with disused places 
of worship in all parts of England, many of them 
gems of architecture. To rescue some of these from 
oblivion is the object of the author. The volume 
will contain many illustrations from photographs. 


Notices to Correspondents. 


Wecannot undertake to answer queries privately, 
nor can we advise correspondents as to the value 
of old books and other objects or as to the means of 
disposing of them. 

Ow all communications must be written the name 
and address of the sender, not necessarily for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 

Sr. Swrruty (“‘Pedlar and Monkeys ”).—See 108. 
vi. 448; vii. 13, 256. 
NOTICE. 

We beg leave to state that we decline to return 
communications which, for any reason, we do not 
print, and to this rule we can make no exception. 
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ABOUT 2,000 BOOKS WANTED | AUTHORIZED TO BE USED BY BRITISH SUBJECTS. 


Are advertised for weekly in 
THE PUBLISHERS’ CIRCULAR AND 
BOOKSELLERS’ RECORD 


NOW READY. 
THE NATIONAL FLAG, 


BEING 


(ESTABLISHED 1837), THE UNION JACK. 
Which also gives Lists of the New Books published during SUPPLEMENT TO 
the Week, Announcements of Forthcoming Books, &c. NOTES AND QUERIES ror JUNE 30, 1900, 
Subscribers have the privilege of a Gratis Advertisement in Price 4d.; by post 43d. 
the Books Wanted Columns. i 


Containing an Account of the Flag, 
Reprinted, June, 1908, 
With Coloured Illustration according to scale. 


Sent for 52 weeks, post free, for 10s. 6d. home and 
13s. 6d. foreign Subscription. 
Specimen copy free on application to all mentioning 
‘Notes and Queries.’ 


JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Price TWOPENCE WEEKLY. | Notes and Queries Office, 


Office: 19, ADAM STREET, Adelphi, London, W.C. | Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. 


THE ATHENAUM 


JOURNAL OF ENGLISH AND FOREIGN LITERATURE, SCIENCE, 
THE FINE ARTS, MUSIC, AND THE DRAMA. 


THIS WEEK’S ATHENZUM contains Articles on 


LOLLARDY AND THE REFORMATION IN ENGLAND. SAINT CATHERINE OF SIENA. 

THE VICTORIA HISTORIES OF BEDFORD, LANCASTER, AND DORSET. 

TWO BOOKS ON THE FRENCH REVOLUTION. 

CATHERINE’S CHILD. COLONEL STOW. CLODS AND CLOVER. THE ELUSIVE 
PIMPERNEL. THE CLUTCH OF CIRCUMSTANCE. THE GALLEON OF TORBAY. 
THE SWORD OF DUNDEE. RENEE. THE MEETING OF THE WAYS. 


JUVENILE LITERATURE. SHORT STORIES. 
THOMAS GEORGE, EARL OF NORTHBROOK: A MEMOIR. SIR RICHARD HARRISON’S 
RECOLLECTIONS. 


NOTES FROM PARIS. 

TWO TECHNICAL BOOKS ON COTTON. : 
EARLY BRITISH MASTERS AT MESSRS. SHEPHERD’S GALLERY. 
THE BRISTOL FESTIVAL. 


NEXT WEEK’S ATHENAUM will contain Articles on 
G. K. CHESTERTON’S ORTHODOXY 
AND 
CLEMENT SHORTER’S LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE BRONTES. 


The ATHEN ZUM, every SATURDAY, price THREEPENCE, of 
JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, 
Atheneum Office, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. And of all Newsagents. 
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STANDARD BOOKS FOR THE LIBRARY. 


LORD MACAULAY. JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND, HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from 


FROM THE ACCESSION OF JAMES THE SECOND. the Fall of Wolsey to the Deleat of the Spanish: Arma 
POPULAR EDITION. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. 12 vols. crown 8vo, 38. 6d. each. 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL; SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT 


ESSAYS, with LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, &e. 1 vol. SUBJECTS. 
POPULAR EDITION. Crown 8vo, 2s. 6d. | CABINET EDITION. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 24s 
“SILVER LIBRARY” EDITION. With Portrait and POPULAR EDITION. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. ty 
4 Illustrations to the ‘ Lays.’ Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. POCKET EDITION. 5 vols. feap. 8vo, cloth, 2s. net 
| each vol.; leather, 3s. net each vol. 
MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, | 
SPEECHES, AND POEMS. THE ENGLISH IN IRELAND 
POPULAR EDITION. Crown vo, 2s. 6d. | = 7“ CENTURY. 3 vols. crown 
vo, 10s 


“ALBANY” EDITION. With 12 Portraits. 12 vols. / \f 
large crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. each, or 2/, 2s. the Set. ENGLISH SEAMEN IN THE 

“EDINBURGH” EDITION. 8 vols. 8vo, 6s. each. 
CABINET EDITION. 16 vols. post 8vo, 4/. 16s. wae EDITION, suitable for Presentation: 
LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


| THE aye OF CATHERINE OF ARAGON. Crown 


WILLIAM E. H. LECKY. 8v0, 3s 
| THB SPANISH STORY OF THE ARMADA, and other 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN. Essays, Historical and Descriptive. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


COMPLETE WORKS. | 


THE EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. THE COUNCIL OF TRENT. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 8 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. and i OCEANA; or, Eugland and her Colonies. With 9 Illus- 
1700-1760, 36s. Vols. III. and IV., 1760-1784, 36s. Vols. V. trations. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


and VL., 1784-1798, 36s. Vols. VII. "and VIIL., 1793- -1800, 368, C-ESAR: a Sketch. Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
CABINET EDITION. ENGLAND. 7 vols. crown Svo, | THOMAS CARLYLE: a History of his Life. 1795-1835, 


Ss. net each. IRELAND. 5 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. | vols, crown 72. 1698-81, 9 vole, Ove. 
HISTORY OF EUROPEAN. — FROM THE WRITINGS OF JAMES 
NTHONY FROUDE. Edited by P. S. ALLEN, M.A. 

MORALS, FROM AUGUSTUS TO CHARLEMAGNE. | Geoe 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


2 vols. crown 8vo, 10s. net. | 


vols, crown 5vo, is, ne TO 
LEADERS OF PUBLIC 


OPINION IN IRELAND: Flood, Grattan, O'Connell, War 1603-42. 10 vols, crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 
New Edition, greatly Enlarged and Rewritten, and with 


a New Introduction (1903). 2 vols, 8vo, 25s. net. | HISTORY OF THE GRE AT 


DEMO OR ACY AND LIBERTY. | CIVIL WAR, 1642-49. 4 vols. crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 2vols. 8vo, 36s. 

CABINET EDITION. 2vols. crown 10s. net. HISTORY OF THE COMMON- 

| WEALTH AND PROTECTORATE, 1649-56, 4 vols. 


THE MAP OF LIFE: Conduct, crown 8vo, 5s. net each. 


and Character. Crown 8vo, ds. net. 
HISTORICAL AND POLITICAL | ‘THB. STUDENT'S, HISTORY 
ESSAYS. 8&vo, 10s. net. 8vo, 12s. 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO. 39, Paternoster Row, London, E.C.; New York and Bombay. 


Published JOHN C. FRANCIS and J. EDWARD FRANCIS, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C. ; Printed by 
JE RD FRANCIS, Atheneum Press, Bream’s Buildings, Chancery Lane, E.C.—Saturday, October 
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